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HE whole European situation has been very 
definitely cleared by the decision of the 
Supreme Council to refer the Silesian problem 
to the League of Nations. The Entente has now a 
prospect of a few more months of life. It is true that 
it is not likely to be a very active life, since obviously 
its foundations are not strong enough to endure any 
appreciable strain; but formally at any rate it will 
remain in existence for the edification of Europe—and 
M. Briand will remain in power in France. The whole 
quarrel has been most instructive. There is no reason 
to suppose that Messieurs Briand and Lloyd George 
held vastly different views on the Silesian question, 
but they were in vastly different positions. The 
solution which has been adopted means that the French 
view—that is to say the view of the French newspapers 
—will have much less influence on the result than 
it would have had if the decision had been taken in 
the Supreme Council; but M. Briand will not be 
responsible for the inevitable defeat. Criticism in 
the Chamber will have to be directed not against him 
but against the League of Nations. Thus M. Briand 
evades his difficulty. We are not great admirers 
either of Mr. Lloyd George or of his policy, but we are 
bound to say that Great Britain has enjoyed great 
advantages on the councils of Europe through being 
represented by a man who has known that in any event 
—within wide limits—he can command a majority in 
his own Parliament. 
a * * 

Colonel Guinness dealt very faithfully in the House 
last Tuesday with our fatuous policy in the Near East. 
He pointed out, as we have pointed out again and 
again in these columns, that it is Mr. Lloyd George 
who is primarily responsible for the unsettlement in 














Asia Minor. The Prime Minister has a faith in the 
Greeks, which is shared by few who know them and 
their opponents and the stage on which this tragic 
farce is being played out. His father confessor, it is 
said, is Sir Basil Zaharoff. Colonel Guinness’s thumb- 
nail sketch of this eminent financier was interesting. 
“‘ Outside political circles,” he said, “his chief fame 
is that he either does or did control the armament 
industries in four or five countries. But even more 
important than his financial power is the fact that, 
although he is British enough to be a G.C.B. and a 
G.C.B.E., he remains primarily, I believe, a Greek.” 
We do not suggest that a wealthy Greek financier 
and armament-maker cannot be at the same time an 
honest gentleman. But he may be a mistaken coun- 
seller, and we do not think that the combination of 
his proper interests with Mr. Lloyd George’s ignorance 
of the Near East is quite what is wanted. Can anyone 
seriously believe that, whatever feats of arms the Greeks 
may be performing now, they are capable of permanently 
holding down the Turks? Is it not clear that the longer 
this adventure is pursued, the harder it will be to get 
a fair and lasting settlement? There is no good 
reason (pace Sir Basil Zaharoff) why the Powers should 
not make an honest effort at mediation, and stop the 
whole business at once. Nobody, who is anybody, 
in Europe wants it to go on, save Mr. Lloyd George. 
We beg to introduce the Mr. Lloyd George of Anatolia 
to the Mr. Lloyd George of Upper Silesia! 


m *” ok 


The ignoble army of Jew-baiters has had one of 
its big guns spiked by the Times this week. For 
some years these people have made great play with a 
book, published in 1905 in Russia, as the “ Protocols 
of the Elders of Sion,’’ and translated since into several 
languages—including English, under the title of “ The 
Jewish Peril.” These Protocols purport to be the 
programme of a secret Jewish organisation conspiring 
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to overturn civilisation in order to establish a world- 
Jewish state. Their authenticity has long been the 
subject of controversy; but all doubts in the matter 
are now set at rest. By a curious chance the Times 
correspondent in Constantinople came upon a French 
book, published at Brussels in 1865, containing a thinly 
veiled attack on Napoleon III., in the form of a dialogue 
between the shades of Macchiavelli and Montesquieu. 
It is quite clear that the so-called Protocols are merely 
a crude plagiarism of this obscure French book; no 
one who has read the parallel passages printed in the 
Times could deny the completeness of the exposure. 
The effect in this country will not be very important, 
for the simple reason that all intelligent Englishmen 
take this stuff about as seriously as they take the Sea 
Serpent or the Flat Earth theory. We do not suppose 
that even among the most suet-brained readers of the 
Morning Post there are more than a few score who 
would have staked a half-penny on the genuineness 
of the Protocols. But the case is different on the 
Continent, where the anti-Semitic movement flourishes 
like the green bay tree. In some parts of Germany, 
and notably in Bavaria, this movement is closely 
bound up with anti-Socialism, monarchism and a narrow 
and insolent nationalism, and the Protocols have become 
a sacred appendix to the Bible of all good “ Christian ” 
reactionaries. We do not imagine that the exposure 
of the forgery will shake the faith of the disciples of 
this unholy cause. But it is something to have taken 
one poisoned weapon out of a maniac’s hands. 
* . * 


Dr. Macnamara, clad in his little brief authority, 
continues, in small things as in large, to show us what 
a Minister of Labour ought not to be. For some 
months past there has been a dispute between the 
General Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Corporation 
and certain of their employees who are members of 
their Trade Union, the Guild of Insurance Officials. 
The point at issue is the refusal of the directors to allow 
certain. members of their staff to be Trade Unionists ; 
no member of the Guild, they declare, is to hold a 
position of responsibility or trust. Both the Guild 
and a number of Members in the House have pressed 
Dr. Macnamara to exercise his power of referring this 
case to a Court of Inquiry under the Industrial Courts 
Act. He refused, on the astonishing ground that 
Part II of this Act is not intended to be used for further- 
ing the interests of either party to a dispute, but only 
in cases where the dispute involves the public interest 
as distinct from the special interest of either party. 
The words of the Act are perfectly plain. They contain 
no such limiting conditions, and we cannot see that 
Dr. Macnamara has any right to put this arbitrary 
interpretation on them. Furthermore, even supposing 
his view to be warranted, is not the denial of the rights 
of organisation and collective bargaining a matter of 
public interest which is at least worth inquiring into ? 
We do not know Dr. Macnamara’s real motives for 
objecting to this Court of Inquiry. But his explanation 
seems to us ridiculous, and, until we have a better one, 
we must regard him as having deliberately- chosen 
to take sides with an early nineteenth-century employer 

ainst organised Labour. That is a gross betrayal 
of the impartiality which should attach to his office. 

* * . 
There has been widespread comment on the out- 


spoken address of Mr. Herbert Smith to the Annual 
onference of the Miners’ Federation. The Miners’ 


President made no secret of his view that the “ national 





pool” ought never to have been made an issue in the 
recent dispute, and that the miners ought simply to 
have stood out for a reasonable standard wage. He 
attributed the collapse of the Triple Alliance mainly 
to the fact that the Government threatened the rail- 
waymen and transport workers with a General Election 
on the question of the pool as a political issue, and that 
the miners thereafter refused the request of the other 
sections of the Alliance that the pool should be dropped. 
Mr. Hodges went rather deeper into the problem when 
he expressed the view that the failure of the Alliance 
was inevitable unless all the three sections could fight 
simultaneously, each on the issues with which it was 
mainly concerned. This might be possible when Labour 
was putting forward its own demands in a time of 
economic prosperity ; but it is clearly impossible in a 
depression, when the demands come from the side of 
the employers. Good care is naturally taken in such 
cases to prevent trouble from developing simultaneously 
in the different industries. In our view, both Mr. 
Herbert Smith and Mr. Hodges are right. The “ pool” 
demand gave the Government the chance of scaring 
the Alliance ieaders with the threat of a General Election, 
although it is another matter whether they were right 
to be scared, or whether it would not have been better 
if an election had taken place. But, apart altogether 
from the particular conditions of the mining dispute, 
the Triple Alliance was never a workable instrument 
for resisting claims brought forward in times of depres- 
sion. As Labour has now learnt, the building of an 
effective co-ordinating organisation is a far more difficult 
business than it appeared to be when the Triple Alliance 


was formed. 
* * * 


The unemployment debate in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday threw no further light on the Govern- 
ment’s intentions in this matter. The Minister of 
Labour referred to the recent reductions in benefits 
and increases in contributions under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act as “temporary”’’; but no indi- 
cation was given of the meaning to be attached to the 
word. Nor do any fresh measures appear to be con- 
templated, although a very bad winter is obviously 
to be expected. The slight revival of employment 
caused by the ending of the coal dispute is now appar- 
ently reaching its limits, and, although unemployment 
is not at the moment getting worse, it is getting very 
little better. At the same time the fall in prices 
has been checked, and a slight increase, due mainly 
to seasonal causes and to the drought, has taken place 
during the past month. The Government’s attitude 
is apparently one of helplessness in face of world 
economic forces, and of reliance on “ private enter- 
—_ ** somehow in time to pull things straight again. 

iots and arrests are reported from Sheffield; but 
elsewhere the workers remain quiet. It seems inevitable, 
however, that there should be further trouble in the 
autumn, when the cold weather sets in and it is found 
that the anticipated trade revival has not taken place. 
On the Government’s assumptions, its attitude of 
on perry is intelligible; for no effective action to 

eal with unemployment is possible as long as the 
general principles of its foreign and domestic policy 
remain unquestioned. But for how long can any 
Government maintain itself in face of an obvious 
economic breakdown for which its own policy is largely 
responsible ? For as long, it would seem, as politi 
fortunes can be made to turn on external rather than 
domestic issues. Mr. Bernard Shaw was right when he 
said that Home Rule for Great Britain was impossible 
until there was Home Rule in Ireland. 

* ” * 
Railway control has come definitely to an end, 


and with it goes the last of the great controls instituted 
by the Government during the war. “ Private enter- 
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prise” has been completely restored throughout in- 
dustry, subject only to a slightly increased measure of 
State ation over mines and railways. But it 
is safe to say that in no single case does the restoration 
of “ private enterprise,” mean a return to pre-war 
conditions. The principal change is that every in- 
dustry that has passed under State control has learned, 
during the period of control, the advantages to be 
derived from closer combination. Thus, apart from 
the actual amalgamations of companies for which the 
Railway Bill provides, the whole of the British railways 
have learned to act far more closely together than was 
ever the case before the war. So have the coalowners ; 
for the Mining Association of Great Britain has developed 
from a weak federal body representing the political 
interests of the trade into an effective national union 
of coalowners for dealing alike with Labour, with the 
Government, and with the consumers. A _ similar 
evolution has taken place in most of the other industries 
which have been subject to control. This growth of 
combination is neither all bad nor all good from the 
standpoint of the public. It admits of increased 
efficiency of service; but it also creases the dangers 
of monopoly and exploitation. The measures so far 
taken to deal with these dangers are ludicrously in- 
adequate ; but no country has yet succeeded in devising 
a workable system for the regulation of great mono- 

lies and combinations in the public interest. ‘“ Con- 
trol” has plunged us deeper into the morass of trusti- 
fication; but it has not enabled us to discover a way 
out. 

* * . 

The ship joiners’ dispute, which has at last been 
settled by a compromise, has been going on since last 
December, and has had a serious effect in diverting 
work from British to foreign yards. The ship joiners 
secured a special advance in wages in the spring of 
1920, based on the advances conceded to carpenters 
and joiners in the building industry. In December 
last the employers withdrew the advance of 12s. a 
week which had been granted, and a general stoppage 
of shipyard joiners took place. Much repair work 
went at once to foreign ports, and although the German 
ship joiners declared a sympathetic boycott of work 
so diverted, this only resulted in a transference of the 
work to French, Belgian and other yards, where a 
similar boycott was not maintained. Repeated efforts 
have been made to settle the dispute; but until quite 
recently the employers have insisted that the whole 
12s. must come off the present wages. It has now 
been agreed that 6s. a week shall be taken off now, 
and another 3s. in October; the rates to be further 
considered in December. The decreased demand for 
joiners owing to depression in the building and engineer- 
ing industries, and the anxiety of employers to reopen 
their joinery works after the long stoppage, have at 
last resulted in a compromise. The loss from the 
stoppage is far more than that of eight months’ work 
of the trade affected; for valuable orders have been 
lost and unemployment in other trades accentuated 
by the dispute. Yet there seems no reason why the 
present compromise should not have been reached 
months ago. 

; * * * 

The Minister of Agriculture had a lively time when 
he met the Council of Agriculture in London this week ; 
for he had to explain to its members why the Govern- 
ment omitted to consult it before withdrawing the 
agricultural subsidy. Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen adopted 
his usual policy of admitting the past errors of himself 
and of the Government, but deprecating criticism 

on their change of front. “Is it necessary,” 
he asked, “ to go back into the past? I am content to 
be judged on our recent actions.” It would indeed be 
convenient for politicians if the public would agree to 





shorten its memory in compliance with such requests ; 
for the way would then be perfectly clear for every 
possible form of political opportunism, and every 
mistake could be set right merely by changing the 
policy. The Council of Agriculture was not satisfied 
with the Ministers’ explanation that the change of 
policy was a Cabinet matter and could not be dealt 
with by a departmental advisory body, and it adjourned 
for the purpose of considering whether it is worth while 
for it to continue in existence. Most advisory bodies 
connected with the Government come sooner or later 
to the conclusion that their function, from the depart- 
mental point of view, is to act as convenient smoke- 
screens behind which the business of the Government 
can be carried on without inconvenient public obser- 
vation. The Industrial Conference Committee dis- 
covered this a few weeks ago and resigned in a body ; 
and now the Council of Agriculture has the same problem 


to face. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : Eliminating the 
rhetoric and metaphysical subtleties which have so strong 
a fascination for Mr. de Valera, it is found that Sinn 
Fein opposition to Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals centres 
round two main objections. Firstly, it is denied that 
the status which the Government is willing to concede 
to Ireland is Dominion status in the real sense of the 
word. The second and more formidable objection is 
that England, relying wholly on superior force, rejects 
the principle of Irish national unity. Were the principle 
of Irish unity conceded, Dail Eireann, according to its 
President, would be willing to enter into a treaty of 
free association with the British Commonwealth group 
as the price of winning “ the allegiance of the present 
dissenting minority in Ulster.” This statement does 
justify Mr. de Valera’s claim that he and his colleagues 
are not “ Republican doctrinaires.”” Unfortunately, so 
far they fail to recognise that in dealing with the Six 
Counties all parties have to reckon with hard facts as 
well as abstract principles. However wrong it may have 
been to confer on Ulster powers which enable her at 
a pinch to defy Great Britain as well as Ireland, these 
powers are a stern reality. The real solution of the 
Trish question can be obtained only by stages “ of 
which,” in the words of General Smuts, “a free Con- 
stitution for Southern Ireland is the first, and the 
inclusion of Ulster and the full recognition of Irish 
unity will be the last.” 

* * - 

In his opening speech before Dail Eireann, Mr. 
de Valera did not allude, except by implication, to the 
Ulster difficulty. His aim was to prove that the limi- 
tations of Irish independence upon which Mr. Lloyd 
George insists are inconsistent with British war 
declarations and with the ideal of the British Empire 
as a confederacy of free nations. A special number 
of the Irish Bulletin issued for the meeting of Dail 
Eireann developed the same argument, and contended 
that General Smuts had no warrant for his assertion 
that complete Dominion status is offered. In a sense 
this is hopeful rather than disappointing, for if it is 
made plain that General Smuts spoke with authority 
the most formidable barrier to a settlement will have 
been removed. The real value of Dominion status in 
the eyes of the average Irishman is not that it confers 
upon him a theoretical right of secession, but that it 
ends once and for all British interference in his affairs. 
Criticism of Mr. Lloyd George’s proposed pact is based 
almost wholly on the assumption that in practice 
Great Britain would arrogate to herself, by virtue of 
her superior strength, the right to interpret this pact 
as seemed good in her own eyes. This fear vanishes 
if General Smuts is right in his view that Irish relations 
with Great Britain will be in future “a concern not 
of the British Government, but of the Imperial Con- 
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ference, of which Great Britain will be only one of seven 
members.” Mr. Lloyd George would be well advised 
in the interests of both countries to clear up this point 
before Dail Eireann frames its reply. 

* * * 


PouiTicaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—For at least a year 
or two to come, the session of 1921 should live in the 
public memory on account of the legislation it has 

seen repealed, the policies it has seen repudiated, and the repu- 
tations it has seen unmade. Of the problems it has seen posed, 
and which are still in suspense, perhaps the less said the better 
at the moment. I would only note that the practice of applying 
to every jolt in the Irish negotiations the methods of propaganda 
familiar in other political or diplomatic controversies is causing 
uneasiness—the expedient reveals so imperfect an appreciation 
of Irish psychology. I refer in particular to the tendencious 
leakages, for which somebody in Downing Street must have been 
responsible, before the publication of the De Valera correspon- 


dence. 
* . co 


As to the reputations unmade by the session, it might be 
retorted that they ought never to have been made. For example, 
if Sir Robert Horne had feared his fate a little more, and refrained 
from putting it prematurely to the touch, he might still have 
been enjoying an auroral fame as the coming W. H. Smith 
His misfortune was (to speak of him in the appropriate tense) 
that he happened, first, to attract the Prime Minister’s favour 
at a moment when a second or rival string to Mr. Bonar Law 
was required, and, secondly, to find his position strengthened 
by way of counter-move to Mr. Chamberlain’s sudden pro- 
motion. Yet how vain and shortsighted are the devices of 
strategists! To-day Sir Robert lags superfluous, Diehards have 
begun to remember that Mr. Chamberlain once called himself 
a Liberal, and Mr. Law is cheerfully looking forward to resuming 
his Parliamentary functions. I am naturally interested in the 
last announcement, since it followed with gratifying promptitude 
on the hint conveyed in this column, two weeks ago, that Anti- 
waste was about to earmark Mr. Law’s constituency as one of 
its General Election prizes. 

* a * 

There is really no excuse for the Unionist discontent with the 
present Unionist leader. What Mr. Chamberlain has shown 
himself to be since his succession to Mr Law, he had previously 
been throughout the whole thirty years of his Parliamentary 
experience—a personality without imagination or magnetic 
charm, self-important as Lord Curzon without the Curzonian 
blandness, fluent and commonplace in speech, and (most crippling 
defect of all) excessively touchy under criticism. Presumably 
Mr. Chamberlain was chosen for his integrity of character, 
which is still as unspotted as when he was chosen, and not for 
his genius, which, now as then, consists exclusively in an infinite 
capacity for taking pains. These are not great attributes, but 
what did Mr. Chamberlain’s friends expect ? 


* * * 


Probably the back-to-Bonar Law movement, such as it is, 
is aimed as much against Mr. Lloyd George as against Mr. Cham- 
berlain. I observe that a professed admirer of all three states- 
men, in defending Mr. Law from the injurious imputation that 
he might take a hand in deposing Mr. Chamberlain, hints that 
in the event of any such attempt Mr. Law might find himself 
outmatched, yet goes on, rather cryptically, to predict that 
should the latter decide to call the Unionist Party out of the 
Coalition, the call would be widely obeyed. How those con- 
jectures are to be squared, in any non-ironical sense, with the 
theory that Mr. Law’s loyalty to Mr. Chamberlain is only equalled 
by his fidelity to the Prime Minister, I cannot imagine. Is it 
supposed that Mr. Lloyd George would consider it a boon to be 
left in undivided control of a Coalition (so-called) composed 
solely of quondam Liberals with whom nobody would coalesce ? 

* * * 


Just as Mr. Chamberlain’s leadership has fulfilled all reasonable 
expectations, so also, I should say, have most of the anticipations 
formed of Mr. Whitley’s Speakership been verified by experience. 
I have an impression, however, that in his second session Mr. 
Whitley will be less often on his feet than he has been in his 
first, and that, by consenting to “ pale at the sight of his frown” 
(to invoke the precedent in the ballad), minor offenders will have 
relieved him by that time of the obligation of having to deal out 
reproofs every half-hour. So far, the Speaker’s most notable 


achievement has been to rescue the question-hour from a tedious 
type of Ministerial back-chat. 


THE IMPOSSIBLE IRISH 


HE outside world has probably learnt more 
this week about the Irish problem than it 
ever knew before. It should understand in 

future some of the difficulties which England has to 
face. The Irish are an intensely “ political” race; 
they love caucuses and secret societies and shibboleths ; 
but they have almost no capacity at all for “ getting 
to business.” The hopeful patience of the English 
Press this week in face of the nebulous and irritatingly 
inconsequent rhetoric of Mr. de Valera has been 
remarkable. No one knows what Mr. de Valera really 
means. He declares in so many words that Ireland 
“cannot and will not accept these terms” and then 
he makes a verbal smoke-screen and all the cognoscenti 
hasten to assure us that we must not suppose that he 
really intends to break off negotiations. Well, what 
does he intend? The worst of it is that it is impossible 
to be sure that he intends anything at all. In one 
sentence he assures us that he and his colleagues are 
not doctrinaire Republicans and in the next that the 
recognition of Ireland as a completely separate nation 
is the sine qua non of a settlement. He complains 
that he has not been offered real Dominion Home Rule 
and then declares that Dominion Home Rule would 
not be good enough in any case and, in fact, is not 
possible. No doubt it would be wrong to pay too much 
attention to the “ President’s’’ actual phrases, for 
sometimes he is addressing us and sometimes his 
own extremists and it is hard to distinguish which 
sentence is which. Nevertheless, we cannot quite 
ignore such speeches and we are entitled to ask 
what he is really after. Will he accept Dominion 
Home Rule or will he not? Is the Republic a sine 
qua non? And if so, why on earth did he consider 
it worth while to waste so many days of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s time and his own, in the conversations which 
took place in London a fortnight ago? In such pro- 
ceedings, there is, from the English point of view, no 
sense. Mr. de Valera has a strange name, but it is 
clear enough that he is an Irishman ? 

In politics, the English habitually think in terms of 
realities. We employ all sorts of resounding phrases, 
and political abstractions and pretences, but we do 
not think in them—whereas the Irish do. They care 
more for a phrase than for a fact, more for a ver- 
bal admission of their “independence” than for the 
realities of freedom. We cannot complain of that; 
they are entitled to their own predilections ; but it is 
a condition which must be recognised by anyone who 
wishes to comprehend the Irish issue. Mr. de Valera’s 
original reply to Mr. Lloyd George’s offer was headed 
with two italicised words—“ official translation,” and 
perhaps they were the most significant words in the 
document. English is the native language of every 
single man who was concerned in the drafting of that 
reply. It is possible that Mr. de Valera may know as 
much of Gaelic as an Oxford “ Greats” man usually 
knows of Greek. He may be able to compose a correct 
sentence in Gaelic, and even pronounce it with some 
approximation to the phonetic principles of the lan- 
guage, but neither he nor his colleagues can think in 
Gaelic, and certainly they cannot draft a long and 
important document in that tongue. We do not know 
whether the reply was put into Gaelic at any stage, 
but everybody knows that it was composed in English 
and discussed in English and that the phrase “ official 
translation’? was no more than a _ gesture—which 
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deceived no one. Yet Mr. de Valera and his colleagues 
thought this formal pretence worth while, and it is 
more than possible that most of their countrymen, 
who do not know five words of Gaelic, thought the 
same. How are we to conduct serious negotiations 
with such a people? Inevitably we must get at cross- 
purposes. The point may sound trivial, but it is 
not at all trivial. The British Government has made 
Ireland an offer which not only covers everything 
which Irishmen can reasonably insist upon but which 
includes more, we believe, than nine Irishmen out of 
ten really want at all. Yet the offer is to be rejected 
out of hand because it does not contain the verbal 
concession which Sinn Fein demands! After centuries 
of association with us under a single monarch, with a 
common code of law, a common culture and a common 
tongue, the Irish leaders ostentatiously describe us 
as a “foreign nation”; and if we would but accept 
that description they would probably in return accept 
every practical proviso we chose to put forward. They 
would scarcely protest against “ Crown Colony Govern- 
ment,” provided only that it were called a “‘ Republic.” 
Unluckily, the verbal concession is one which it is 
very difficult to make, and which neither the present, 
nor any foreseable, British Government can possibly 
make. And there, apparently, is the deadlock. 


But we do not believe that it is an absolute deadlock. 
It is inconceivable even of Irishmen that they should 
wish the negotiations to break down at their present 
stage. They do not want to go on fighting us any 
more than we want to go on fighting them. The real 
difficulty, as we pointed out at the very outset of the 
negotiations, six weeks ago, is that they have no respon- 
sible leader. Mr. de Valera is the mouthpiece of a 
somewhat inchoate public opinion and not a very 
capable mouthpiece at that. He may be a very charm- 
ing and popular person, but he lacks address as well as 
experience, and has a way at times of saying very 
foolish things. Above all, he is manifestly afraid of 
accepting responsibility. He consults his followers— 
which may be very proper, but which, in practice, of 
course, means that he consults the “ Left” and fears the 
“Left.” Ireland untrammelled would almost certainly 
vote for the acceptance of Dominion status, but Mr. 
de Valera has neither the personal ascendancy nor the 
confidence to override his colleagues and fall back on 
the Irish people. So he makes a “ popular” speech, 
and stultifies all he has done before. Not on such lines 
can the Irish problem be settled. 


It has been suggested that the Government’s offer 
does not really amount to Dominion Home Rule, and 
that the provisos and safeguards are such as to deprive 
Ireland of the full freedom which is enjoyed by Canada 
and Australia. We believe that view is shortsighted, 
and that General Smuts’ letter may be taken to repre- 
sent the intentions of the Government with sufficient 
fidelity. The limitations set forth in the original offer 
do not seem to us to be derogatory in any appreciative 
degree to the full status of a Dominion; but if we are 
wrong, it is obvious that they can be discussed and, if 
necessary, amended or dropped. Mr. de Valera, how- 
ever, has not really raised that point. He has—for 
the moment—rejected the offer on the purely general 
ground that it implies the abandonment of the Republic. 
The question of what the offer really means should 
undoubtedly be elucidated at the earliest possible 
moment, but that is not at all the essence of the point 
which for the present is at issue. England is offering 
Ireland Dominion Home Rule (the precise meaning 


of which may be defined by discussion), and what is 
more, she is offering it, not to Southern Ireland, but 
to the whole of Ireland. Whether it is to be accepted 
by the whole of Ireland or only by the South is entirely 
a question for Irishmen, and a question in which in 
practice we cannot interfere. Partition is no longer a 
theory but a fact, and however profound may be the 
grievance which Irishmen cherish towards England 
for having brought partition about, it is useless for 
them to put their heads in the sand and refuse to recog- 
nise what has happened. British Governments may 
have created, or at any rate cultivated, the Ulster 
problem, but that does not alter the fact that it is now 
an Irish problem, and not an English problem at all. 
We write on the assumption that the British Govern- 
ment’s offer is of Dominion status, to as much of 
Ireland as will accept it, and, as things stand, no British 
Government can offer more than that. 

In this journal we have always maintained that 
Ireland must have a Republic if she wants it. But we 
have not taken this view because we have any special 
respect for what are nowadays described as the “ rights ” 
of small nations. We do not think that such “ rights ” 
can be defended in any absolute sense. We believe in 
“* self-determination” not as an ethical principle— 
for ethics has nothing to do with such questions—but 
as a convenient practical formula by which a reasonable 
degree of international stability may be attained. As 
regards Ireland, the question is a strictly practical one. 
Ireland can have a Republic if she is prepared to fight 
for it long enough. To judge by Mr. de Valera’s turgid 
heroics she will fight for ever, and beyond. But we 
take leaveto doubt that. The Irish have fought for one 
year with great profit. They have established, by sheer 
force of arms, their claim to full practical independence, 
and have forced a substantially Tory British Govern- 
ment to offer them Dominion status. It is an immense 
achievement, and they may be pardoned if they assume 
that they will get their Republic with equal ease. But 
the assumption is nevertheless wrong. If a Republic 
is what they mean to insist upon they will have to 
fight on for many years yet, and to fight without the 
support of external sympathy. General Smuts’ letter 
may be taken to — broadly the attitude of 
enlightened opinion all over the world. Irish propa- 
gandists in America will find it hard to meet the 
argument: ‘“‘ What is good enough for Canada is good 
enough for Ireland.” And as for English opinion— 
which is really the decisive factor—it will take a 
very long time to reconcile the English constituencies, 
even those with Labour majorities, to the idea of an 
Irish Republic. If Mr. Lloyd George should appeal to 
the country on the basis of the published correspondence 
between Mr. de Valera and himself and General Smuts, 
he will win hands down. And he will gain a new 
mandate. If hostilities are to be renewed upon the 
issues defined in Mr. de Valera’s speeches this week, 
the war will be a new sort of war. Probably it will 
take a new form, but certainly the Government will 
enjoy an altogether new and enlarged measure of 
support for its policy. There are millions of Englishmen 
who have hated “ reprisals ’’ with all their hearts, and 
have been prepared to go to almost any lengths to 
put a stop to them, but who will take a very different 
view of a renewal of the war on the issues suggested 
by Mr. de Valera. General Smuts’ letter—accidentally, 
perhaps, rather than intrinsically—is one of the most 
cogent public documents ever issued. It expresses the 
view of the Empire and of the English democracy, and 

robably that of most foreign countries. The Irish 
aden may choose to ignore it, but they will do so 


at their peril. 
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TESTING THE LEAGUE 


HE reference of the Silesian problem to the 
League of Nations marks the beginning of 
a new chapter in the history of European 
litics. We are not, of course, under any 
illusions about it. It was a desperate expedient adopted 
at the eleventh hour to avert the imminent collapse 
of the Entente; it betokened no sudden change of 
heart in our dictators, and still less any intention on 
their part of abdicating in favour of the League. We 
are aware of the practical inconveniences of a further 
delay in settling this question. We are aware that 
neither the Germans, nor the Poles, nor the French 
are pleased. And we do not pretend, finally, that 
the opportunity thus offered to the League will not 
be the severest possible test of its capacity and of the 
strength of the public opinion on which it rests. 
Nevertheless, it is an opportunity whose importance 
cannot be erated. The Supreme Council has 
failed at last beyond the possibility of disguise, and 
has at last been compelled to do what it ought to have 
done eighteen months ago. The damage to its authority 
will never be repaired, and whether or not the League 
of Nations succeeds in establishing itself, the Prime 
Ministers of France and Britain will no longer bestride 
the world as they have done in the past. As for the 
settlement of Upper Silesia, we believe that neither 
Germany nor Poland, on a long view, has any cause 
to regret the turn that events have taken. While, 
therefore, we shall beware of counting our chickens 
before they are hatched, we shall certainly not refuse 
to see that we have eggs—and better-looking eggs 
than we ever expected to find in the henroost of the 
Allied and Associated Powers. 

So far as the immediate procedure of the Council 
of the League is concerned, most of the doubts have 
been set at rest, we take it, by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
statement in the House of Commons on Tuesday. He 
assumed, he said, that the Council will not attempt 
to solve the problem of the Silesian frontiers themselves, 
but will refer it either to a committee of jurists or to 
an arbitrator. That course will avoid the difficulties 
that would have arisen in deciding who were the 
technical parties to the dispute—whether it was 
Germany and Poland, or the Allied Powers themselves, 
or who should vote and who should not. It will avoid 
also any possible friction over the question of temporarily 
admitting Germany to the League, though it will 
obviously not preclude the Germans giving evidence in 
support of their case, if the arbitrator or the “‘ committee 
of jurists ” so desire. But there are two considerations 
which are of far greater significance than any detail 
of procedure. The first is that all the Allied Powers are 
solemnly pled to accept the decision, whatever 
it may be. The second is that, as Mr. Lloyd George 
made clear both in Paris last week and at Westminster 
this week, the Council of the League, or its committee 
or arbitrator, will have power to open the whole question. 
They will be bound neither by any of the proposals 
or counter-proposals made by us or by the French, 
or by the Italian compromises. That is clearly a 
necessary condition, for the whole affair was brought 
in Paris, by the combined efforts of the politicians 
and the experts, into a hopeless state of confusion. 
It is also likely, we think, to be of immense practical 
importance to Germany. It was manifest that the 
general feeling of the Supreme Council was with the 
British plan, which favoured Germany, and against the 
French, which favoured Poland. We believe that the 
feeling openly avowed by Italy and Japan is the feeling 
of most of the other nations. It is based not on preju- 
dice against Poland or France, or on *‘ pro-Germanism” ; 
it is not based on any narrow considerations of material 
interest. It is based on common sense—and on a 





common sense which does not conflict with justice, 
It is all too easy, as we have seen, to confuse the issues 
with arguments drawn from history, with geographical 
analogies, with hair-splitting logic, and with appeals 
to legality. It is even possible to reduce the problem 
to utter nonsense by offering a mathematical solution 
of it. Certain French publicists, we are amused to 
see, have actually done this. Both the British and the 
French proposals, they have objected, are wrong. 
The British claimed that the famous “ industrial 
triangle” is indivisible and must, therefore, go as a 
whole to Germany; the French invented another 
indivisible area, which must go to Poland. The first 
_ would give nine-elevenths of the voters of Upper 

ilesia to Germany and two-elevenths to Poland; 
the second would give seven-elevenths to Poland and 
four-elevenths to Germany. But the plebiscite showed 
four-elevenths voting Polish and seven-elevenths German. 
The conclusion of our arch-legalists is that justice 
is a matter of arithmetic, and that the country must 
be partitioned so as to give exactly the plebiscite 
proportions to the two claimants. And the task, they 
tell us, would be an easy one ! 

No tribunal appointed by the League need be 
expected, of course, to waste time over fantasies of 
this sort. Nor will it, we think, find the same difficulty 
which the Supreme Council found in giving their proper 
weight to the rest of the arguments that it will hear. 
Faced with realities, we believe that it must inevitably 
uphold our main contention, the allocation of the 
industrial triangle as an economic unit to Germany. 
It will probably go farther and award Germany some 
of the districts which she would have lost had a compro- 
mise been carried in Paris. M. Briand, indeed, may well 
prove to have saved the Entente and his own political 
skin by the sacrifice of some gains for Poland. But, 
whatever may be the verdict of the League, it must 
have a substantial advantage over any arrangement 
that could have been made by the Supreme Council. 
It will carry with it, if not an absolute guarantee, at all 
events the best possible guarantee of stability. It 
will have behind it not only the pledged word of the 
great Powers, but the force of opinion in every country. 
The decision is not in the least degree likely to satisfy 
everybody, but it is bound to be respected. No such 
respect would have attached to a frontier gained by 
Germany through British pressure, or by Poland through 
French, There would have remained in Upper Silesia 
a bitter antagonism, not only between Germany and 
Poland, but between ourselves and France, an antagon- 
ism which would have been a standing menace to the 
peace of Europe. We do not pretend that this 
antagonism is going to be transformed in the course 
of a few weeks by the League of Nations into brotherly 
love. But we believe that its violence and its danger 
will be infinitely lessened. 

So far we have discussed the Paris resolution only 
in reference to the particular problem of Silesia. But 
it obviously has a far wider significance. The Supreme 
Council has for the first time let the settlement of a 
first-class issue out of its own hands. There is no 
comparison here with its mocking offer to hand over 
Armenia to the control of the League, or even with 
its devolution of power in the cases of the Aaland 
Islands or Vilna. It called upon the League last week, 
not as a joke or to save itself trouble, but because it 
found itself literally impotent. The conspiracy of 
victorious statesmen has, then, at length found the need 
of something stronger than itself. It has not, it is true, 
acknowledged in so many words that that something 
is moral force, but its action is sufficient. And the 
effect of that action it cannot undo. But has the 
League, then, got this moral force? It has certainl 
got nothing else. Its influence has, indeed, been small 
hitherto, mainly because, as we have pointed out before, 
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the Supreme Council has suppressed it. But at a sudden 
stroke the ban has been removed, and the League has 
become a world authority. The pessimists, of course, 
will not allow that anything is changed. ‘“‘We do not 
believe,” says the Daily Herald, “‘ that any settlement 
by the League of Nations or any other body of jurists 
which may be called in, is possible, on the old lines, of 
this question, or of any of the other economic and 
political questions which distract the world to-day. 
One thing, and one thing only, is needed, and that is an 
entirely new spirit. The continual repetition of the 
old lie, that the German ~~ alone among the nations 
of Europe were responsible for the war, must be com- 
pletely wiped out, and all must be ready to acknowledge 
their share of guilt.” This is surely a darkening of 
counsel. Does any sane man suppose that to reopen 
the question of the origins of the war is going to contri- 
bute to the settlement of Silesia? And, if nothing 
useful can be done till we are all animated by the “ new 
spirit,” and if the “ new spirit’ means universal agree- 
ment on our common guilt in 1914, it seems likely that 
nothing useful will be done this side of the Greek 
Kalends! For the rest, we frankly do not understand 
the suggestion that the League of Nations is going to 
deal with the Silesian problem “ on the old lines.” It 
is exactly because a settlement will be attempted on 
new lines that the matter assumes so great an importance. 
The settlement may fail; but, if it does fail, it will 
fail because the peoples of Europe do not choose to 
uphold it, because, in a word, they prefer the old rule 
of diplomatic cunning and naked force. For ourselves, 
we do not believe that the peoples of Europe will prefer 
that rule, when they are offered a practical alternative. 
A practical alternative is offered them in this case. 
The dictators have, willy-nilly, stood aside, and it rests 
with others to show whether the League of Nations is 
to be a reality or a chimera. If it is a reality in Silesia, 
it will be a reality elsewhere, and the Supreme Council 
will have but little more mischief to do before it sinks 
into a well-merited oblivion. 


CAERPHILLY 


Ti principal interest of the Caerphilly by-election 

lies in the fact that, for the first time, a Labour 
Party candidate is being opposed by a nominee 
of the Communist Party. The constituency is, of course, 
one of the most favourable in the country to the Communists’ 
chances. It lies in the heart of the South Wales coalfield, 
in a district in which extremist movements have always 
been strong. At the present moment, feeling has been 
extraordinarily acerbated, and despair of constitutional 
action engendered, by the disastrous mining dispute, in 
which a large number of the electors were directly concerned. 
At Caerphilly, therefore, if anywhere, the Communists 
ought to be able to make good their claim to be treated 
seriously as a political party outbidding the Labour Party 
for the support of the working-class electors. Add to this 
the fact that their candidate is personally popular, and has 
been serving a term of imprisonment under the obnoxious 
Emergency Powers Act, and it is clear that the coming 
election will provide a fair test of the most that Communist 
political action can hope to achieve at the present time. 

In the address which has been issued by the Communist 
Party to the electors, the appeal is directed at least as much 
against the Labour Party as against the Government 
candidate. The Labour Party is identified with the leaders 
who are accused of responsibility for the Triple Alliance 
collapse ; it is denounced for half-heartedness in the conduct 
of the struggle against Capitalism: it is jeered at for its 
parliamentary ineptitude. The electors of Caerphilly are 
informed that “ the best of men, elected under its auspices, 
would be paralysed by its vacillation or crippled in the cogs 
of its controlling machine.” 


It can hardly be denied that there is an element of truth 
in this picture, overdrawn and ill-proportioned as it is. 
The parliamentary aspirations of the Communists are, on 
the face of them, ludicrous, and we have no doubt that the 
futility of their methods would be speedily revealed, if any 
of their candidates were returned to Parliament. But 
when they criticise the parliamentary activities of the 
Labour Party, although they usually stress the wrong 
points and propose remedies worse than the disease, they 
do draw attention to defects which are real and evident, 
and they get home to the minds of a good many discontented 
electors. There is a great and growing body of opinion 
in the country, sympathetic to the Labour Party and in 
agreement with the main points of its programme, which 
is appalled at its parliamentary incompetence and its failure 
to turn one political opportunity after another to account. 
We do not believe that the Communists will capture the 
votes of most of these disgruntled electors, for they have 
far less in the way of a practicable policy or method of 
action to offer than the Labour Party itself. But the 
presence of an inconvenient body of skirmishers on the 
Labour Party’s left wing should arouse its leaders to a 
sense of the undesirability of allowing the Party itself, 
through its parliamentary blunders, to equip these skir- 
mishers with so much political ammunition. 


What is wrong with the Labour Party is not that it is 
not revolutionary enough, but that it has too little of the 
special capacity which is required for effective parliamentary 
action. Attention has, of course, been drawn to this defect 
again and again, both from within the Party’s ranks and 
from outside. Among the Party’s own leaders, it is generally 
recognised that the qualities which make a man a good 
routine Trade Union administrator are not those which 
lead to success or effectiveness in political life, and it is 
also being perceived that a life spent in street corner pro- 
paganda is no better as a preparation for Parliament. 
Again and again it has been pointed out that the present 
system of organising and financing the Party leads inevitably 
to a huge preponderance of Trade Union officials, for the 
most part of mature age, among the members whom it 
returns to Parliament. Repeated promises of amendment 
have been made, and the position is always to be better 
after the next General Election. Some of the leaders 
of the Party have been striving honestly and hard to bring 
about a change which they see to be indispensable to the 
successful exercise of power, if not even to the first gaining 
of it. But the material is very resistent to change, and it 
is by no means certain that the next election, or even the 
next but one, will bring with it any substantial improve- 
ment. Only a far stronger public opinion than at present 
exists within the Labour Party itself is likely so to affect 
its parliamentary personnel as to make it capable of being 
a really formidable power in the House of Commons, even 
if its members are trebled or even quadrupled. 


Parliamentary success, especially for an opposition party, 
calls for two qualities in which the Labour Party is at present 
conspicuously wanting. It possesses a practicable pro- 
gramme and policy, with an appeal to men’s ideals and 
imaginations as well as to their material interests, but 
it has neither quickness of mind nor assiduity in its par- 
liamentary work. In questioning Ministers—a most import- 
ant part of the duty of an Opposition—its members miss 
opportunity after opportunity, not because they do not 
ask the right questions, but beeause they show so little 
readiness or ingenuity in following them up, that Ministers 
have long learnt that any evasive answer is good enough to 
put off most of the Labour questioners. A very small band 
of Independent Liberals, who understand this part of their 
business, have done far more effective work in questioning 
Ministers than the whole of the Labour Party put together, 
and it has often been left to one of them, by a timely 
“supplementary,” to prevent an opportunity provided 
by a Labour question from being completely thrown away. 
32 
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Nor is it only at question time that the Labour Party 
fails. In debate it has little skill and—apart from a very 
few members—less industry. It can get through a Second 
Reading debate, if not with glory, at least without discredit, 
but it habitually breaks down in Committee, where most 
of the real work has to be done. It states its case, and then 
accepts defeat at the hands of the huge mechanical majority 
which the Government can command. Seldom or ever 
does it harry the Government, although it is only by a per- 
sistent refusal to accept defeat that it can hope to make 
good its parliamentary position. It is honest and reason- 
able, but it is certainly neither assiduous nor inspiring. 

Every now and then, realisation of these facts leads to 
a little flutter of self-criticism. A Party meeting is held, 
and a revision of parliamentary tactics arranged. Or 
there is vigorous criticism of the Parliamentary Party 
at the Labour Conference, and amendment is solemnly 
promised. These flutters, however, neither do, nor can 
at present, produce any appreciable effect, for the simple 
reason that the weakness of the Labour Party lies in its 
personnel, and that, on the whole, its members are doing 
as well as they are able to do. Some improvement in effici- 
ency might result if the Party would leave its individual 
members more free to follow their own devices, and if Trade 
Union leaders were relieved of the impossible task of attend- 
ing at once to their Trade Union and to their parliamentary 
duties. But these changes would not touch the root of 
the trouble, which is that the parliamentary representatives 
of Labour are not, for the most part, the right men for the 
job. 

In view of the possible imminence of a General Election, 
this state of affairs ought to be seriously troubling the 
Party as a whole, as it is undoubtedly troubling some of 
the leaders. It is not an easy matter to deal with, for 
the sources of weakness lie deep down in the structure 
and origin of the Party itself. It is still mainly, despite 
the reorganisation of 1918, a Trade Union Party, and most 
of the money with which it fights elections is raised by 
Trade Unions, and paid by them not into a central fund for 
the Party as a whole, but into separate funds over which 
each Union keeps a jealous guard. The central funds, 
raised by a small levy on these separate funds, are negligible 
in amount. With very few exceptions, each Union uses 
the funds which it raises mainly for the purpose of financing 
its own candidates, who are usually selected by ballot 
within the Union itself. Inevitably, the men chosen are 
for the most part old and tried Trade Union officials, whose 
parliamentary competence is a consideration quite secondary 
to the services which they have rendered in administering 
the Union. These men, coming before the constituency 
organisations with the promise of full financial support 
from their Unions, inevitably receive first preference, 
and men, of whatever class, who have not this oflicial Trade 
Union backing, have little chance of adoption until the 
Trade Union candidates have had their pick of the constitu- 
encies. 

So long as this system persists, Labour cannot become 
an effective parliamentary force. Sweeping success at 
the polls would, indeed, probably bring into the House of 
Commons a number of more skilled parliamentarians who 
had secured adoption in the less desirable constituencies, 
but these men would also be the first to be swept out of 
Parliament on the wave of a reaction. If Labour means 
seriously to conquer and hold political power, and to answer 
the criticisms of the Communists on its left as well as of 
the older parties on its right, it must change its methods 
of selecting and financing candidates, and it must persuade 
the separate Trade Unions, instead of playing each for its 
own hand, to pool their resources, to aid in the search for 
parliamentary talent, and to unite in an effort to get, not 
the most trusted Trade Union officials, but the best par- 
liamentarians in the Party elected to the House of Commons. 

We know nothing of the qualifications of the particular 
candidate who has been chosen to fight Caerphilly in the 


Labour interest. He may, for all we know, be a good 
parliamentarian as well as a successful I.L.P. propagandist. 
But this does not touch the point which we are making. 
Under any system, a good man will be chosen here and there, 
but what is wanted is a system that will greatly increase 
the proportion in the Party of good to bad parliamentarians, 
Nor do we wish to be misunderstood as advocating a Labour 
Party consisting mainly of middle-class politicians. Middle- 
class men there should be among the Labour representatives 
in Parliament, but the special qualifications for parlia- 
mentary success are by no means the monopoly of the 
middle-classes, and it is desirable that the working-class 
elements should continue to preponderate. But, middle- 
class or working-class, let the men be chosen not for their 
class or for their services in some quite different sphere, 
but for their parliamentary capacity. 

The need for this reform, and the disastrous consequences 
of the present system, are so obvious that it is surely not 
impossible for the great Trade Unions, which have the 
deciding voice, to understand the position. If they do 
not understand it, everyone else in the country most cer- 
tainly does. The Government understands, and relies 
upon the personal inadequacy of the Labour representatives 
to enable it to cover up its own sins. The Independent 
Liberals understand, and freely prophesy that personal 
unfitness for effective parliamentary action will prevent 
the Labour Party from achieving political power. The 
Communists understand it, and make the failure of Labour 
to pursue its policy effectively the cloak for their assaults 
on that policy itself. Many of the constituency organisations 
of Labour are alive to it, but are confronted with the choice 
between a bad candidate with Trade Union money behind 
him and a good candidate with none. It is the most pressing 
question with which the Labour movement has to deal, 
and it can be dealt with only by plain speaking about the 
failure of the Labour Party in Parliament and the causes 
of that failure. 


AFTER THE SUPREME COUNCIL 
Paris, August 16th. 


LECTED persons, like the rest of the public, have 
E short memories; and it may be that when mid- 
October sees the reassembly of the French Parlia- 
ment the Upper Silesian muddle will have been forgotten 
and some new excitement will have been found. The 
most significant point to note about these conferences is 
that always on the last day all the publicists assembled 
in the lobbies and lounges of the hotels—French, British 
and American—ask each other whether the French Premier 
will survive. Nobody ever asks whether Mr. Lloyd George 
has increased or decreased his power and prestige. Nobody 
ever asks whether he is in danger. In fact, he nearly 
always comes out of these conflicts rehabilitated. He may 
have lost much caste through his handling of the Irish 
question or of the Labour question or of the Waste question ; 
but everybody knows instinctively—even most of the fair- 
minded French—that with all his weaknesses, his concessions, 
his detours, he is fundamentally right in his attitude towards 
Europe. He may be a bad British statesman for aught 
I know (since I know nothing of present domestic politics) 
but he is relatively a good European statesman. He is 
the only European statesman. Why? Apart from his 
real talent (which shows up against that of the men he 
encounters—he always gives the impression of having 
another trick in his bag) he owes his supremacy to his 
perfect freedom in foreign affairs. His opponents (for the 
French Ministers are veritably his opponents) are, on the 
contrary, tied hand and foot. 

That is the essential difference between Mr. Lloyd George 
and M. Briand. M. Briand puts himself in peril every 
time he tries to discuss French policy. No wonder he 
seeks to avoid these international encounters in which he 
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js doomed to be the foil. The beau réle is that of Mr. Lloyd 
George—generous, sensible, conciliatory, concerned in re- 
storing peace and trade to Europe. The réle ingrat is 
that of M. Briand (or of any other French Premier)— 
suspicious, sentimental, hostile, concerned to please a 
Parliament which is intensely anti-German, a Press which 
boasts of its new consciousness of victory. 

Whether the French view of Germany and of European 
settlement is right or wrong does not for the moment matter. 
I am merely recording the advantage which Mr. Lloyd 
George has over M. Briand—which may be summed up in 
the single fact that the main matter of speculation after 
each meeting of the Supreme Council is: Will the French 
Premier be thrown down? It has been so ever since those 
riotous days of last year when in the principal casinos 
of Europe M. Millerand -time after time surrendered to 
reason or to diplomatic force, and immediately on his return 
to Paris was obliged to soften the effect of what he had done 
or even to repudiate it. Generally, the subsequent policy 
has been precisely the opposite of that laid down by the 
Supreme Council. For example, France helped to frame 
a stiff treaty against Turkey, and has been Turcophile 
ever since. I could draw up a list of the most amazing 
reversals of policy. The fear of the Chamber is the be- 
ginning of folly. 

Far be it from me gratuitously to attribute to M. Briand 
views on Upper Silesia that perhaps he does not hold, 
or to declare that he is not in accord with general French 
political opinion. His personal views are his personal 
affair; all I desire is to suggest that here is a statesman 
who is publicly regarded as belonging to the Left, and who 
is compelled to govern with the Right, and who, moreover, 
in pursuance of the Presidential dictum that there shall 
be a continuity of the policy inaugurated by M. Millerand, 
is compelled to take heed of various special influences. 
One had the distinct impression last week that at a certain 
moment, at the risk of final rupture with England and 
utter confusion on the Continent, there was a sudden 
stiffening of Franco-Polish claims. 

Mr. Lloyd George has not to worry about Parliament 
to anything like the same degree. There are, of course, 
exhortations to him in the Press; but, in the first place, 
he does fairly accurately represent the British nation, 
and, in the second place, his security of tenure relieves him 
from the preoccupations of his French colleague. His 
French colleague on the Supreme Council is by no means 
so free. Not only has he to safeguard his situation, not 
only would he be obliged, for political reasons, even against 
his inclination, to plant a solid foot against British proposals, 
but he would actually:run the risk of being called a traitor 
(I have given up reading the Action Frangaise, but I suppose 
he is even now denounced there as a traitor) and of being 
treated as such. I imagine that the most difficult job in 
the world at this time is that of the French Premier. He 
has to steer between the jutting prejudices, the jagged 
passions of the Bloc National, and the lively whirlpool 
of British opinion. It is hard for him not to be in the wrong. 
The Bloc National has apparently decided that the world 
shall stand still, that the relative positions of 1918 shall 
be stereotyped. England is indeed making some advance 
towards “ normaley ”—which may be an American word, 
but hardly yet an American idea. It is a safe rule in politics 
as in motoring to keep to the Left. The world is bound 
to keep to the Left. For the French Parliament the rule 
of the road is to keep to the Right. 

At first there was much doleful shaking of heads. But, 
frankly, I believe that M. Briand did all he could do, having 
regard both to British opinion and to the French Parlia- 
ment, and that the Chamber will hesitate before it again 
insists on a change. A quoi bon? Plus ¢a change, plus 
g@ reste le méme. Any French Premier is bound to come 
up against England, and he cannot climb over this stone 
wall or batter his way through it. On the other hand, 





Mr. Lloyd George will find it harder than ever to force his 
way through the French thicket; and there can scarcely 
be in future even the pretence that France and England 
are marching hand-in-hand in the same direction, animated 
by the same purposes, and pursuing a common policy in 
the spirit of the Entente Cordiale. They are not. For 
over eighteen months the divergence of aim (or at least 
the difference of pace) has been patent. 

But in France there is a strong desire to save at least 
the semblance of an Entente; and if in the end M. Briand 
was forced to relegate the problem of Upper Silesia to the 
League of Nations whose verdict is a foregone conclusion, 
if he was compelled to ask M. Bourgeois to bell the cat, 
he may escape utter condemnation by pleading that he 
was faced with a terrible choice: the public acknowledg- 
ment that France and Britain cannot co-operate, to the 
joy of Germany and the ultimate discomfiture of France ; 
or the veiled surrender of the French case to the jury of 
the League, on which sit three out of the four great nations 
who have already clearly pronounced against Franco- 
Polish contentions. There are two points which he can 
make which will please Parliament: (1) that he resisted 
Lloyd George, that he said No and No and No; and (2) 
that having resisted Lloyd George he did not break with 
England. 


The French Press is becoming less and less critical: it 
tries to obey the new mot d’ordre. But it could not help 
bursting out explosively against the submission of this 
question to the League. On the same evening the heavy- 
weight champion, the Temps, and the light-weight cham- 
pion, the Intransigeant, quite flatly declared that France 
would not accept such a solution. There are no illusions 
entertained. As the Government is pledged to abide by 
the League decision, the cause is as good as lost—unless 
the League chooses to commit hari-kari. Any fumbling 
with the problem, any trailing of it into next year—as 
has been suggested—any obvious diplomatic interference 
making for delay, for difficulty in execution, for ambiguity 
—and the League is dead—as dead as Marley. There are, 
of course, things to be done yet: the resources of civili- 
sation are endless. But the League cannot afford to miss 
this opportunity of saving itself from extinction, Either 
it makes good this time—or it will be known as a bad joke 
played on the peoples. On the whole the chances appear 
to be that the League will render a speedy and an honest 
verdict, and that the verdict will not—for the French—be 
better than M. Briand could have obtained at Paris. 

This first expression of resentment is the genuine thing. 
The Quai d’Orsay hesitated; and then assured inquirers 
that the French people and the French Press would accept 
the submission to the League as the only course open. 
The French people certainly will; and the French Press 
can be trusted to do so during the vacation. The anxious 
moment will come when Parliament meets again. There 
was much talk of provoking instantly a special session, 
and lists of signatures were hawked around. I have no 
doubt that had there been any advantage to be gained, 
any use in exercising political pressure, the deputies would 
have been recalled from seashore and mountain. But 
there was clearly nothing to be done; and the edge of 
disappointment and anger will have worn off by October. 


There are many Frenchmen who regard the Supreme 
Council as a bankrupt body. It has come to the end of 
its long tether. It has always been fought against in France 
as an instrument of British hegemony. The French Premier 
is in a position of inferiority, as explained earlier; and 
M. Briand has felt this. He has also felt that it was not 
wise to exhibit the irreconcilable differences of the two 
Channel countries. His reluctance to engage in these 
conversations was notorious and is held to have been justi- 
fied. What has the Supreme Council shown if it has not 
shown that after three years of peacemaking there are 
an enormous number of questions unsettled, on which 
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there is no prospect of agreement? What did this last 
meeting settle ? Nothing. Everything was shelved : every- 
thing was sent to a Commission, or to the League, or re- 
served for further consideration, or made contingent on 
something else. There was nothing net. In the gathering 
of journalists roars of laughter greeted each announcement 
that a Commission was to be appointed. What then? 
If the Supreme Council is impotent, has been a futile and 
footling body, not wanted by one of its most important 
members, how are the affairs of the world to be regulated ? 
They certainly cannot drift more dismally than they have 
done. But still the duty remains, now that the defunct 
Supreme Council, which is apparently unaware of its death, 
begins to stink in the nostrils of the world, to think of 
some other plan of government. Is it possible—can it 
be true—that the Council of the League will be its unhappy 
heir ? SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. 


THE PASSING OF THE STRAP- 
HANGER 


FEW years ago there was no such word as “ strap- 
hanger.” We are fairly certain that it does not 


appear in the Ozford Dictionary. It is a word 
that came into use as suddenly as a music-hall catchword 
—one of those words that have to be invented in order to 
meet the constantly-expanding needs of a complicated 
civilisation. Shakespeare’s England knew nothing of men 
who hung on straps, sometimes in the bowels of the earth. 
Even Arthurian England, crowded though it was with 
curious and monstrous things, has left no record of so 
grotesque and gnome-like a spectacle. We often talk as 
though the world had been tamed out of all possibility of 
comparison with the mad world of the legends, but surely 
the sight of a procession of men and women, who dive under- 
ground in lifts and, after running along winding passages, 
enter into the belly of a fiery caterpillar and, as it moves 
off, have to hold on to high loops of leather in order not to 
reel and tumble into a heap of struggling arms and legs, 
is as queer a sight as any that Perseus or Maeldune saw on 
their travels. We have seen the same thing repeated on a 
smaller scale in the motor-’buses since the outbreak of the 
war. It has been very unpleasant, but there has been no 
doubt about its queerness. Men and women of all ages 
and creeds—atheists, Catholics, Jews and Christadelphians— 
have fought for the right to push in where angels, for all 
their incorporeality, might well fear to tread. There was 
a time when a man who paid a ’bus-fare expected to get a 
seat for it. He paid to ride because it was more comfortable 
than walking. Without realising what he was doing, he 
found himself before long committed to the service of the 
demon, speed. He learned to love it for its own sake. 
He had rather be crushed in one of the travelling temples 
of the monster than walk quietly along the footpath, his 
own master. He ceased in the end to look on a seat as his 
right, and he regarded it as a privilege even to be allowed 
to hold a strap and to be swung through the drab streets 
of London in a position that would be regarded as cruel if 
it were ordered as a punishment in gaol. He would beg 
for this: he would cast off the last remnant of chivalry 
and fight with women and children for it. There had been 
no such scenes of universal frenzy since the days of the 
South Sea Bubble. Obviously, it was time for the authori- 
ties to step in. They have now done so, and, as regards 
the "buses at least, it is decreed that the last of the strap- 
hangers is to disappear by October Ist, and that anyone 
caught indulging in the popular vice after that date will 
be punished by law. 

Whether it will be so easy as the Government imagines 
to suppress the straphangers is doubtful. It depends to 
some extent on how far the straphangers are able to organise 
themselves in self-defence. Their ranks contain many 








desperate men, and (what is more dangerous) many desper- 
ate women. We doubt, indeed, if anyone but a fairly 
desperate character can qualify as a straphanger. If a 
hundred thousand or more men and women of this temper 
secretly band themselves together, it is clear that they will 
produce a crisis. They will be vastly more formidable 
than the conspiracy of German waiters which shook Fleet 
Street to the centre in 1914. They will be more comparable 
to that vast conspiracy of the Elders of Zion which the editor 
ofthe Morning Post discovered cunningly hidden in a mare’s 
disused nest. Should the Elders of Zion and the strap- 
hangers combine, there is no prophesying what might happen. 
There are, let us say, a hundred thousand straps in London. 
Let us suppose every strap suddenly seized by a hidden 
hand. The bare suggestion fills the imagination with 
horror. Civilisation itself would be threatened, from 
Moscow to the Macgillicuddy Reeks. It used to be said 
that the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. But 
the editor of the Morning Post knows that this is one of the 
fond lies that people tell in order to conceal the truth from 
themselves. As a matter of plain fact, the hidden hand 
rules the world, or, if it does not, it would like to do so, 
And the worst of it is, there is grave reason to suspect that 
the hand is not only hidden but aitchless. Mortally as the 
Morning Post fears the Hidden Hand, it fears the "Idden 
*And (if the expression is permissible) more mortally still. 

To speak frankly, however, we are of the opinion that 
the possibility of an alliance between the straphangers and 
the Jews has been greatly exaggerated. For one thing, 
we doubt whether the average straphanger is an incurably 
vicious person. He is, we believe, nine times out of ten 
an honest citizen who merely wants to get home to his wife 
and children, and it is only in a sensationalist’s nightmare 
that his perfectly legitimate ambition could be distorted 
into a menace to the civilisation of Europe. He is for the 
most part a meek creature enough, and the least rebellious 
of mortals. He asks of life only two things—an office 
where he may be able to support his home, and a home to 
which he may escape about sunset from the office. Politicians 
often fail to realise how simple is the problem of human 
contentment. They constantly succumb to an idea that 
human beings are a sort of wild beasts who are bent upon 
having justice or upon bringing about an ideal world. 
They fail to see that the human being is really in pursuit, 
not of a maximum, but of a minimum—that, if he fights 
for a strap, it is not because it is his ideal but because it is 
better than nothing. The human being is, luckily or 
unluckily, never a revolutionist for long after his right to 
a strap or its equivalent is secured. 

If the authorities have made such arrangements that 
after October Ist every citizen will be sure of the fair 
equivalent of a strap, we prophesy that there will be no 
serious outbreak of discontent. There will be extremists, 
no doubt, who will try to fight their way on to crowded 
*buses and to get hold of their beloved straps. But they 
will have no support from the general public, and we shall 
be surprised if their suppression will necessitate the drawing 
of a single revolver, or even a truncheon. The straphanger 
will disappear as suddenly as he came. He will boast of 
his exploits to his grandchildren, but he will not attempt to 
repeat them. He will have become but a fable and a name. 

And what a fable he is, as he dangles from the loop in 
his cage! The “bus, as he rolls uncomfortably along in 
it, is a little world—an image of this careering planet in 
which he finds himself a somewhat superfluous passenger. 
On the whole, the planet is even a little crazier than the 
*bus, because he holds on to his strap in it without any 
clear idea as to whither he is going. He is a stranger in 
the universe, content to stare about him, and all he asks 
is that the journey shall not come to an end too soon. He 
is curiously unresentful of the fact that no seat can be 
found for him. He regards this as one of the settled in- 
stitutions of the place, and is all the more pleased with 
having a strap to hang on to because he sees so many other 
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people refused even that small privilege. Life has always 
been carried on on the understanding that there are not 
seats for everybody—that some people must be content 
with straps, and that even this cannot be guaranteed for 
all. There has never been any evidence that this was a 
law of nature, but it has as a rule been taken for granted. 
It is the system on which the world is run. There is some- 
thing in the notion of limited accommodation that seems 
to appeal to the human mind. Heaven itself was made 
a place where there was not enough room for everybody. 
The Calvinists liked to think of the 144,000 elect, and 
denounced as wicked men those mild Victorians who preached 
the doctrine of the larger hope which suggested that in 
time everybody might be squeezed in. These ideas of 
limitation were common before the age of science had shown 
that life is not nearly so limited as it seems. It seems at 
times as if there were no limitations that cannot be overcome 
by the mind of man. Man is to some extent a creator, 
and, if he finds that there is not food enough or room enough 
for all, he can with patience discover a way out of the 
difficulty. He is only in recent times beginning to realise 
the tragedy of the person for whom there is no room and 
of the person for whom there is nothing but a strap. At 
least, he is only beginning to realise it with a clear sense 
that an end may be put to it. He knows that comfortable 
seats can be provided for everybody. He knows that it 
cannot be done without taking at least as much thought 
as a "bus company has to take to meet the needs of the 
traffic. But he knows that the old system of leaving every- 
thing to chance and scrambling is as little suited to the needs 
of the modern world as would be a handful of horse-"buses 
to the needs of modern London. It is strange that so many 
old-fashioned people should imagine that the abolition 
of the straphanger would leave the world as a whole less 
comfortable. They dislike the prospect of a world in which 
no child would find any difficulty in getting a comfortable 
seat. They have learned to believe that the fight for a 
place is good for the character, if rather hard on those who 
are left behind. They do not take part in it themselves, 
perhaps, but they believe it is good for the morals of other 
people. We, for our part, take the opposite view. We 
have never felt an access of morality as a result of strap- 
hanging, or of being left behind on the pavement. Nor do 
we believe that human beings will permanently consent to 
have their characters improved at the price. Strap 

will remain only so long as the interests of dividends are 
preferred to those of passengers. The straphanger is the 
child, not of necessity, but of the conflict between private 
gain and the comfort of human beings. 


Correspondence 


THE “LABOUR” REPORT ON THE COST 
OF LIVING 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Stmr,—The letter on the Labour Committee’s Report on the 
Cost of Living in your issue of August 18th, together with your 
note on it, is very disquieting to those of us who are attempting 
to push the views of the Labour Party in the country. I have 
not yet seen the Report, but assume that you would make quite 
sure of the facts before endorsing such a letter. Surely the 
resources of the party should by now be sufficient to guard 
against our being let down in such a manner on so important 
@ question. 

May I suggest that what the average man wants to know is 
how much more it would cost now than it did in 1914 for him 
to live at the same standard as he didthen? Presumably the 
household budgets collected by the Committee would have 
enabled a plain and straightforward statement to have been 
made on this point as it applies to the average working-class 
family, and to my mind such a statement would have carried 
more weight than any amount of discussion of theoretical 
~ weights” and “ indices.” Is it too late even now for this 
information to be extracted from the material available ? 


To turn to another matter. I would like to join with C. H. 
Wynne in emphasising the importance of a thorough investi- 
gation of our food-producing capabilities. I believe there is 
good reason for thinking that the difficulty of obtaining a decent 
wage for the agricultural labourer is due to the inefficiency of 
the industry even more than to the toll of rent and profits. I 
believe a committee is now sitting to shape an agricultural policy 
for the Labour Party, and I hope that due consideration will 
be given to this side of the question.—Yours, etc., 

Thetford. W. L. Warre.ey. 

August 15th. 


THE ATTRACTION OF FALLACIES 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTaresman. 


Sm,—I do not desire to deny, much less suppress, the right 
of any person to hold and express any opinion whatever. Opinion 
is largely a matter of will, often uninfluenced by fact or proof, 
sometimes, indeed, held in despite of both. No majority can 
have a right to prevent minorities thinking as they will, even 
if they had the power, which all history proves they have not. 

But practice is another matter. If a majority finds that a 
widespread habit or practice leads to anti-social results, that it 
promotes disease and crime and poverty ; that it fills prisons, 
lunatic asylums, workhouses ; that it destroys domestic happi- 
ness and inflicts unimaginable wrongs on children; that it 
undermines character, reduces efficiency and retards industrial 
and social development ; that it throws avoidable expense on 
the whole community, including those who do not indulge in it ; 
there is nothing undemocratic in the majority insuring against 
these evils by eliminating what they regard as a potent cause 
of them. 

The majority in America and Canada, rightly or wrongly, 
believe alcohol to be such a cause, and acting on that conviction 
have prohibited its manufacture or distribution for beverage 
use. When effective, as it is rapidly becoming, prohibition will 
stop the practice of drinking alcohol ; but it will not suppress, 
except by enlightenment, the opinions of the drink-loving and 
drink-selling minority, dwindling week by week, who dispute 
the facts and contest the arguments that have convinced the 
majority. 

Your view appears to be that drinking and opinions on drink 
are the same thing; that suppression of the one is suppression 
of the other, and that, to be democratic, the minority should 
overrule the majority in the exercise of “ their liberty to decide 
for themselves what is an anti-social habit.” 

In my view true democracy involves the right of the minority 
to advocate their views and convert the majority if they can, 
but that majority rule should obtain meantime in regard to the 
practice. I don’t think J have “ missed the point.”—Yours, etc., 

H. G. CHANCELLOR. 





To the Editor of Toe New SrTaTEesMan. 

Srr,—Mr. H. G. Chancellor’s heated exposure of some of 
your more conspicuous “ fallacies” does not seem to call for 
very serious comment. The absurd quibble on “ drinking” 
and “the public-house” indicates the limits to which angry 
argument and the fixation of ideas may be reduced. As if by 
“ drinking ” you could have meant anything, in this connection, 
but drinking alcohol, or by “ the public-house” anything but 
the place where alcohol is drunk ! 

I suppose it was a slip on your part—a perfectly harmless 
and negligible one—to speak of “teetotal nations.” Mr. 
Chancellor brings down the whole weight of his declamation 
to crush this trifling inaccuracy. “ As there never was a teetotal 
nation,” he says gravely, “ the cogency of this allegation escapes 
me.” Toa mind in a state of repose the allegation was tolerably 
clear: “ the broad facts of history show that” the abstemious 
“nations are not more efficient than the nations that drink 
fermented liquors.” 

As for efficiency—of the kind so much extolled by Mr. 
Chancellor—it is a matter of opinion whether prohibition makes 
for it or not. But it is surely a most immoral argument for 
prohibition. The Germans were “ efficient” in all conscience ; 
yet there was something in the genius of other nations that 
could supersede their efficiency. Milton was inefficient inasmuch 
as he was blind; without that blindness we could not have 
had Paradise Lost, or at least the same Paradise Lost. 

Mr. Chancellor takes the usual and easily digested view— 
of judges, bishops, etc.—that drink causes suffering, and that 
this suffering could be prevented by forcibly withholding drink ; 
while you say, to my mind much more philosophically, “ it is 
an illusion that human suffering can to any great extent be 
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diminished in this way.” Injustice and hopeless poverty and 
the monstrous inequalities of life are the things to be diminished ; 
then people will see for themselves that they are happier without 
drink, or possibly happier still in the enjoyment of its moderate 
use with entire command of will. 

But when Mr. Chancellor controverts your general view as 
to majority rule I think he is, whether by accident or not, in the 
right. Democracy, after all, is a human institution and there- 
fore imperfect. You must take the good with the bad if you 
take it at all. Its indispensable principle is government by 
the majority of the whole people. You cannot have it both 
ways: you cannot have the decision of a majority effective 
where that decision appears to you sane and equitable, and 
ineffective where it appears stupid and unjust. Such decision 
depends upon the character of a people. You italicise the word 
“* majority ” in referring to America ; but there is no doubt that 
it is a real majority “ in America which is endeavouring forcibly 
to suppress the use of alcohol” and “is also endeavouring 
forcibly to suppress Socialism.” Analogously, there is no doubt 
about a majority in England which would forcibly suppress the 
use of drugs such as cocaine and the dissemination of indecent 
prints. The best that can be said about democracy i. that it 
gives a people, in the quickest way, the government they deserve. 
And perhaps the best thing that can be said about England is 
that it deserves all possible freedom.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford. Pau. HooxHaM. 


August 15th. 

[We decline to identify ‘‘ democracy ” with crude “ majority 
rule.” There is a whole range of subjects—e.g., the practice 
and teaching of unpopular religions—on which the majority 
should, and often does, forego its right and power to dictate. 
The real question, it seems to us, is whether the prohibition of 
alcoholic beverages should or should not be included in that 
category. It is not a very easy question to answer flatly. We 
might perhaps express our own view in this way: 51 people 
have certainly no “ right” to deprive 49 of beer, but if the 
proportions were 90 and 10 we should not be so sure. It is not 
a question of fundamental principle. The only justification 
of “* majority rule ” is that it “‘ works ” ; and on such a question 
as this we do not believe it will work unless the majority is 
overwhelming.—Ep. N.S.] 


To the Editor of THe NEw SrTaTEsMan. 

Srr,—Mr. Chancellor has dealt forcibly—though not, I think, 
in every case convincingly- -with some of the arguments used in 
your article on “The Attraction of Fallacies” ; but there is, 
of course, a great deal more to be said. 

As to alcohol and efficiency : the writer of the article should 
have been serious enough to avoid the foolish Chestertonian joke 
about the Mahometan countries. No Eastern society can be 
compared, in respect of any communal feature, with industrial 
society in the West, and in any case, efficiency is a social pro- 
duct, having to do with countless factors besides drink. Even 
if the Moslem peoples were in the mass abstainers—which, of 
course, they are not—the argument would still be nothing more 
than a joke. The tremendous fact, I submit, that we have to 
consider here is this: that Canada and the United States, and 
presumably also Australia and New Zealand—that is, the enor- 
mous majority of the English-speaking peoples, and those which 
are destined to govern the development of our civilisation—are 
making towards a social system from which, by the will of the 
majority, alcoholic beverages are to be eliminated. Before the 
passing of the Constitutional Amendment, in 1919, the greater 
part of the United States was already dry by state or local 
enactment. The evidence (medical, legal, and economic) of 
general success has for many years been impressive. The 
efficiency fargument, in the broad sense, is pretty nearly 
unanswerable. 

As to attacking the scene of the evil, but not the evil itself, 
in Canada and the United States there was no choice. The 
saloon was condemned by practically the whole community, 
as the incurable germ-centre of the evil. It was the local breed- 
ing ground of vice und political corruption. There were not 
enough people in the country to care about decent public-houses 
and what you describe as “good alcoholic beverages.” The 
saloon was swept out, and without the votes of moderate 
drinkers the job could not have been done. In England the 
public mind, as regards good drink and disinterested manage- 
ment, is no different—if we may judge from the widespread 
rejoicing over the failure of the Carlisle experiment. Mr. 
Chancellor may be right in his belief that nothing can be done 
to stop drinking so long as alcohol is sold, but in any ‘case it is 
plain enough that the British public is not in the mood to try. 


Prohibition, however, is not an issue in England. If it were 
not for the tone of those who write and speak against it, I should 
have said that there was no likelihood of its becoming an issue 
during our lifetime. But the extreme irritation which the 
discussion provokes goes some way towards convincing me that 
a very large number of people are afraid there may be something 
in the prohibitionist predictions of a dry world within ten years. 
But why do common-sense people allow themselves to be drawn 
away from a public question of the greatest gravity by music- 
hall jokes and irresponsible or dishonest reports from America ? 
The published figures and the sights of Saturday and Sunday 
are more than enough to prove that since the war England 
has been largely reconquered by the forces of liquor, and our 
recent experience shows that there is no hope of intelligent 
legislation in the near future. Nevertheless, a national policy 
we must have. It is truer to-day than when Lord Rosebery 
said it that the country must control the liquor power or be 
controlled and ruined by it. For myself, I have little doubt as 
to the line which England will take. Almost certainly we shall 
adopt the method of Local Veto. Neighbourhoods will be given 
the right to banish the sale of liquor, and they will exercise it. 
Then they will be faced by the nuisance and disgrace of the 
intensified wet fringe, and they will enlarge the dry area—the 
moderate drinkers, in self-protection, voting dry, and thereby 
precipitating the issue of national prohibition. This is pre- 
cisely what happened in Canada and the United States. It is 
what must happen in every country where beer and spirit drink- 
ing is the evil that it is among us and where there is no public 
sentiment in favour of light liquors and the displacing of the 
drinking bar by a civilised resort for refreshment and con- 
versation.—Yours, etc., Francis KIRKHAM. 

Hove, 

August 15th. 


DEMOGRAPHIC NOTES ON CANADA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—A subscriber to your journal, I have read with interest 
many of the contributions from “Lens.” When he begins to 
write about our own part of the world, however, I find him 
incomplete. 

Referring to the province of Ontario, he says it is essentially 
urban and industrial. ‘ Most of it,”’ he goes on, “is soil with 
which the farmer can do nothing.” Later on he refers again 
to its “ poor soil.” 

“Lens ” may be thinking of some of the rock regions in the 
north, through which he passed on his way from Toronto to 
Winnipeg, but his statement, taken as a whole, is so obviously 
inaccurate that simple justice demands a reminder of the actual 
situation. 

‘Fo emphasize Ontario’s industrialism is warranted. But to 
ignore the dairy counties of Oxford and Dundas, the fruit 
districts of Niagara, the garden of Prince Edward county, and 
the splendid farms of wheat and oats, barley and rye, corn and 
tobacco, that make Southern Ontario one of the most beautiful 
and productive agricultural regions in the world, is to show one- 
self a poor observer. 

“ Lens,” from all his article indicates, is also unaware that 
this province, with its “ poor soil,” is governed by a legislature 
and a cabinet composed largely of farmers, who make their 
comfortable living from this soil and who represent tens of 
thousands of other people who make their adequate living in 
the same way. The Premier of Ontario is a working farmer. 

In at least one other particular “ Lens ” exaggerates a certain 
tendency to the point of becoming seriously inaccurate. “ There 
are five Canadas, we may almost say,” is what he suggests in 
discussing geographic and demographic isolation. 

“Only when Britain is threatened as she was in 1914,” he 
says, ‘“‘ do they become one, or nearly one.” 

This is an unduly pessimistic view, born of the same meagre 
and superficial knowledge displayed elsewhere. There are 
diversities of geography and of opinion in Canada, but there is 
also a unifying Canadian national consciousness, represented 
vividly in three successive Prime Ministers of different parties : 
Laurier, Borden and Meighen—Liberal, Unionist and Con- 
servative. 

This national consciousness of Canada is the result of long 
constitutional and material growth. It has evolved despite 
the occasional fears, now seen to be unfounded, of certain 
Englishmen. It bows to no fear, British, American or foreign. 
It aims not at strife, but at friendliness. One of its cardinal 
policies is to foster good feeling between Great Britain and the 


United States. 
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But, like every national consciousness, it is primarily national, 
primarily Canadian. Were it not, it could be of no real service 
to itself, to Britain or to the world.—Yours, etc., 

Port Dover, Ontario. MaIN JOHNSON. 

August 4th. 

[In a letter which we printed a fortnight ago “ Lens ” amended 

his description of the agricultural wealth of Ontario.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE GATEWAY TO HEALTH 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—In 1871 Serconbi’s assistant, in whom he had great 
confidence, said to me: “I worked in the U.S.A. till I was fit 
to go anywhere. They have the worst teeth in the world, and 
therefore the best dentists in the world.” This looks as if “ Lens ”’ 
was right in the main. A generation of good dentistry, with a 
highly intelligent people, may have reformed the teeth. 

But dental silk has been used in England for certainly thirty 
years, and I cannot say how much longer. One can get it any- 
where, I think, certainly at the great stores. I don’t see much 
point in its being exhibited in trays.—Yours, etc., 

Oxshott. BERNARD BOSANQUET. 

August 15th. 


MIXED METAPHORS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sin,—The correspondence about mixed metaphors tempts 
me to air a little matter that has interested me. I long regarded 
as a classic example of mixed metaphor the passage : 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them. 
But a commentator remarks: “To up take arms and rush 
upon the waves of the sea was a custom attributed by several 
classical writers to the Celts. Shakespeare probably read 
of it in Fleming’s translation of Aelian’s Histories, etc., etc. 

But do you believe that ? There are really three possibilities. 
(1) Shakespeare committed a thumping mixed metaphor. 
(2) Shakespeare was thinking of Aelian and his queer Ceits. 
(8) Shakespeare neither mixed metaphors nor thought of Aelian, 
but used a single metaphor intended to suggest a madly suicidal 
proceeding. I incline to the third view, but I imagine that 
most people, non-experts like mysclf, would say it was mixed 
metaphor.—Yours, etc., D. C. SOMERVELL. 


Miscellany 
OFF EXMOUTH 


HAT strange, that ever novel, that magical thing 
—the aspect of one’s own land from the sea—is 
passing out of the literature of the English. I 

wonder why ? I wondered at it the more last week when 
I went down the coast of Dorset and Devon in my boat 
under a brilliant sky with a happy north-east following 
wind and saw the splendid regiment of cliffs martialled 
in its vast curve eastward from Strait Point to that faint 
and doubtful wedge on the horizon which was Portland Bill. 

Of landscape from within the land our modern literature 
has had far more than enough, a surfeit and a gorge of it. 
The theme came tumbling in with the French Revolution 
and fairly boiled over. But though our time has all in its 
favour for catching once again the marvel, the unique 
emotion, which fills a man when he sees his own land from 

sea, for some reason the aspect is forgotten. 

For one man that came into England from overseas 
and saw that sight in old days there are a hundred now. 
You may say that pretty well all the leisured class, which 
unhappily is the chief fabricator of verse and prose, has 
thus seen England. Yet in the verse and prose they 
fabricate I recollect but very little mention of the thing— 
and again I wonder why ? 

& man were to waste himself upon mere description 
he could get no better matter for his pen, and none that 
should more fill his page. The incessant change; the 
splendid emphasis, now of this and now of that, upon the 





distant shore; the odd particularity, on a clear day, of 
details one would never hope to match inland; the vision, 
equally removed from common experience, of a vague 
something not to be seized when the mist plays with the 
coastline or when a haze in a hot noon covers the landline ; 
the invitation of harbours; the curious, unexpected, 
opening of points ; the revelation of new things perpetually— 
all this goes nearly unexpressed. [Now and then you 
get it in the way that is the best way to express any pro- 
found emotion in literature—I mean elliptically. Notably 
have you it in the splendid : 


Capes that are the names of the victories of England, 


in writing which Newbolt left his country his debtor. But 
it is very rare indeed to-day. 

There is in this aspect of land from the sea I know not 
what of continual discovery and adventure, and therefore 
of youth, or, if you prefer a more mystical term, of resur- 
rection. That which you thought you knew so well is 
quite transformed, and as you gaze you begin to think 
of the people inhabiting the firm earth beyond that line 
of sand as some unknown and happy people; or, if you 
remember their arrangements of wealth and poverty and 
their ambitious follies, they seem not tragic but comic to 
you, thus isolated as you are on the waters and free from 
it all. You think of landsmen as on a stage. And, again, 
the majesty of the land itself takes its true place and pro- 
perly lessens the mere interest in one’s fellows. Nowhere 
does England take on personality so strongly as from the 
sea. 
Whether the cause be northern climate or some other 
thing, even height, the awfulness of land uplifted, which 
is so especially stirring to modern men and has produced 
the modern worship of mountains, seems to have a different 
and a greater quality when you adore it from the level of 
the seas. No inland effect of mountains that I have come 
across in my life (and I have come across many all over 
the world) can match that sight which so few have seen— 
the solemn amphitheatre of the Welsh giants standing in 
rank round the northern corner of Cardigan Bay. Yet, 
who has given us a picture of it? There may be such a 
picture somewhere, but at any rate it is not famous. The 
place is little visited for there is no harbour save Port 
Madoc, with a very difficult fairway and shoal. The outer 
sea also is shoal, and there runs across it for miles, like a 
barrier, the causeway of St. Patrick, almost out of water, 
and having at its end the mournful tolling of a great bell. 
None have occasion, I suppose, to visit that triangle of our 
seas except those who trade for slate into the little haven. 
It is upon no track, the great steamers never visit it. You 
lie there in some summer calm, and those hills which are 
by mere measurement so small compared with the great 
ranges of Europe, not a third of the Alps or the Pyrenees, 
stand out as tremendously, or more tremendously, than the 
awful cliffs of Araxas or than that dreadful Gulf of Air 
beyond which, from the Jura, loom the peaks beyond 
Lake Leman. You seem, as you look on that embayed 
rank of mightiness and gloom, to lie there at anchor in the 
presence of great individual and lasting powers, of sentient 
and watching, though eternally silent, things. 

And there is another landscape of the sea, which is that 
where two countries stand upon either side from the midway 
of a passage; it is a sight which explains history for one 
better than most things of travel. Often enough one is 
told, for instance, how the Irish hills of Wicklow can be 
caught from the Snowdon range or those of Wexford 
from the lesser heights of the south, the line of Pembroke- 
shire near Fishguard and St. Davids. But I remember 
something which makes one realise the separation and the 
neighbourhood of the two islands far better than such an 
inland view: I remember how on a certain November 
day, very clear and frosty, with a touch of snow upon the 
hillsides, the Wexford heights and the Welsh stood equi- 
distant from the deck; each plain and neighbourly, yet 
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with all that sea between. Nor shall I ever forget a certain 
late evening in summer, twenty years ago, when the sun 
set upon an even sea line, flooding the dark water with 
crimson, and how Grisnez and the Kentish cliffs to the 
left and to the right gave to the narrows of the Channel 
the aspect of a great river, so that one thought, as one 
gazed, of those wide mountain estuaries of the West, along 
the coast of the Pacific, where such a river as the Columbia 
swells down into the sea. 

But of all those sacramental sights the chief is the landfall 
from very far away. When a man after days at sea first 
hesitates whether some tenuous outline or level patch 
barely perceived, a vast way off, is land or cloud and then 
comes to the moment of certitude and knows it for land, 
all his mind changes; the ship becomes a different thing ; 
the world, which had been formless and simple, takes on 
at once name and character. He is back among human 
things. H. BE.toc. 


Drama 
SMART TALK 


HE production at the Strand Theatre of The 

I Trump Card, a highly-polished piece of farce by 

Mr. Arthur Wimperis, may seem to be a trifling 
fragment of theatrical history; but it is a significant 
trifle. For it shows not only what the younger generation 
wants but also what the younger generation can do. 
The play is “freely adapted” from the French, but, 
apart from the dreary old plot of intrigue, it is perfectly 
Anglicised. The story does not intrude enough to be 
tiresome. The French ragamuffin has been tailored in 
the most elegant of West-End styles, and as a result we 
have something that is typically Londonish rather than 
English. The distinguishing feature is a kind of smart 
talk that is never ambitious enough to be good conversa- 
tion, and never trite enough to be mere back-chat of the 
music-halls. Mr. Wimperis certainly does not waste his 
time fingering the skirts of philosophy ; he is not too proud 
to pun—he has plenty of historic exemplars on that scorei 
He is topical and cynical and makes just the not too obvious, 
not too illusive, jest that an Englishman can understand 
without an effort and repeat without looking a fool. 

The intellectual wear of the day, in so far as the public 
school man has such a garment, is jesting cynicism. The 
war created it; the peace confirmed it. It is not pessimism, 
for that is a philosophy and looks ahead. It is not altogether 
a pose, for the raw materials of bitterness are in plentiful 
supply. But it is about the only kind of release that good 
form allows ; emotionalism of any kind is as much barred 
as ever. The heroisms of war, instead of producing, simply 
discounted heroics. “‘ Say damn and then die” was the motto 
of 1914-1918 heroism so far as England was concerned. 
““Say damn and then smile ”’ is its successor for the peace. 
We may not be angry with the world, for that is of the 
platform, political We may not, if we are gentlemen, 
dissect it, for that is of the classroom, economic. But we 
can at least have a laugh to lighten our disillusion; there 
are always the bureaucrats and G.H.Q.; Ireland, 
too, will give a smile to the clubman; and there are the 
Labour leaders; and marriage is eternal food for sneers. 
Our table talk must eschew fundamentals like the plague, 
but it can be salted out of insipidity. 

It is just this saltness of speech which Mr. Wimperis 
controls, As a writer of revue he could turn the smart 
talk of the town with a neatness quite unapproached by 
his rivals; he gave a flicker of quality to the dimmest 
stuff. And now in his farce he shows a real capacity for 
writing light comedy which, although easily to be con- 
demned as flashy, is clever not only in itself but as an 
expression of up-to-date middle-class mentality. The war 
threw up no plays: the presence of emotion in life, the 


——$$_ 


vanishing of the civilised securities, only sterilised the 
theatre. Modern life, that gives off political and economical] 
theory with promiscuous abandon, gives nothing to the 
playhouse. The forced stimulation of the problem play 
yielded to the drab naturalism of the repertories. There 
at least were two schools, each limited, but appreciable 
and tangible realities. The printed plays remain, though 
the tradition has gone. Pinero lies on the shelves of the 
middle-aged ; their sons mince him up for musical comedy 
libretti. Galsworthy is on our shelves, along with Barker, 
Houghton and Monkhouse. But the theatre has passed on 
to other things; the intellectuals revive Shaw; the 
Playboy returns. Our new things are American sweets or 
British bitters. In so far as we have a “ school” at all, 
it is this cheerful bitterness, this Cockney sarcasm with a 
polish, that predominates. That is the significance of Mr. 
Wimperis with his salted speech and his tiny range. It is 
London opinion, stage journalism, but it is at least repre- 
sentative of something—of an attitude, not great, but 
existing. 

Journalism is compelled to put the hour before the 
day, the year before the century. Mr. Wimperis does so 
of choice. It is hard to think that his wit would stand 
the cold challenge of the printed page. But, in the 
playing, with the aid of some fast-wicket acting and of 
the companionable atmosphere that smothers reflective 
criticism, it suffices well enough. His prototype is Wilde, 
but he is less universal in his appeal. Nobody can keep 
up the game of smart paradox and cynical aphorism for 
three acts without missing the mark pretty badly at times. 
When Wilde, an admitted master of the trick, fell to 
defining a bad man as one who always admires innocence, 
one can pardon Mr. Wimperis for an occasional cheapness. 
“Your husband was at the Admiralty, so he died on land 


.of course?” “Yes, but from eating sardines.” It is 


hardly good enough; neat, but most certainly not perennial. 
Smart talk of this kind, based on the close proximity of 
the event, demands the close proximity of the audience. 
Just as the in-fighting of a boxing match, though it may 
be critical in the issue, looks drab enough in a cinema 
film, so in-fighting of the wits that may strike hotly and 
with effect at the time will scarce bear printing off. 
Wilde, with his more generous scope and his further- 
darting impishness, persists. And Houghton’s Fancy Free, 
though plainly derivative, is something of a document. 
But Mr. Wimperis is not even for this age only; he is 
for this year. It is not much that he does, but he does it 
with an agreeable virtuosity. He handles the mot 
with scientific method, but is clever enough to keep the 
machinery of the industry well greased and well concealed. 
The purely mechanical paradox, which becomes so tedious 
in Wilde and sometimes in Chesterton, he cunningly avoids. 

The play is acted with the apposite levity and speed. 
Modern acting, since it rarely gets its emotional oppor- 
tunity, runs to technical finish and the flick of drawing-room 
dialectic. The smart talk of Mr. Wimperis is exactly the 
appropriate medium for this. His points are sharpened 
by neat fingers and the tedious element of plot scuttled 
over with discreet rapidity. Best of a company that 
knew its business was Mr. John Deverell. He does not 
appear to be an actor in the old sense of the word, a player 
of many parts that will clap to tragedy or comedy because 
mummery is the trade. But one has noticed his reappear 
ances in farce and light comedy with delight. He is always 
the modern fool, a master of stage noodledom, as dis- 
tinguished in his method as that other portrait-painter of 
pathetic vacuity, Mr. Bert Coote. There is no guffawing, 
no peal of laughter in the Touchstones and Trinculos of 
to-day; they have a nervous titter, which is like the 
death-rattle of sanity, and the wisdom that flashes out 
in their intervals of polite clowning has no kinship with 
the universal humours of humanity, but is just the salt 
cynicism of the fashionable world and of the passing hour. 

Ivor Brown. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE frontispiece of the first edition of Hobbes’ 
Leviathan (1657), which I bought for five shillings, 
is an engraving of a giant wearing a crown and 
brandishing in one hand a sword and in the other a crozier. 
The body of this giant, which rises high above a range of 
low hills, is composed of a swarm of little men, and above 
him is inscribed a verse from Job in the vulgate: “ Non est 

super terram qua comparetur,” “Upon the earth 
there is not his like: who,” our authorised version goes 
on, “is made without fear.” The giant is, of course, an 
emblem of the State. The immediate object of Hobbes’ 
Leviathan was to justify absolute Authority and convince 
men of its necessity. It is his most famous book, but by 
no means his most important one, for his real importance 
lies in his having been the forerunner of materialistic 
philosophy. i e s 

Mrs. Hobbes, wife of the Vicar of Malmesbury, was so 
upset in the summer of 1588 by the news that the Armada 
was on its way to our shores that she was prematurely 
brought to bed of a son. He was christened Thomas, and 
long afterwards, writing of this event, he said that in fact 
she brought forth “twins, Myself and Fear”; for he 
attributed his timid, peace-loving disposition to the occasion 
of his birth. Those peace-loving proclivities, though they 
are nearly always strong in men of thought (see Kant, 
Mill, Spinoza), were increased by his experience during the 
Civil War. He died in 1679. No doubt he knew himself, 
but one is surprised to find he thought himself a timid 
man, for few writers leave a stronger impression of trenchant 
sturdiness. Prudent no ‘doubt he was. Like other sceptics 
after him, he had a way of handing over to Faith and 
Authority doctrines which had burst like bubbles when 
tested by reason, with a gesture which seemed to say: 
“(Clearly these must be your province, for see what a mess 
reason and common sense have made of them! Will you 
kindly tell me what I ought to think about them? I will 
repeat it ‘after you. ZQuite slowly,*please. Yes, yes, thank 
you.” He had a neat wit, and Charles II., who had been 
for a short time his pupil, used to like to have him at Court 
to tease the Bishops. “If a man says God spoke to him 
in a dream, he means he dreamt God spoke to him,” is a 
good example of his wit, an inversion which leaves the 
sense of the sentence the same but robs it of impressiveness. 

* * * 

The last book (I believe it is incomplete) Sir Leslie 
Stephen wrote was a life of Hobbes (Macmillan, “ English- 
men of Letters’). I have not read it, only some notes 
about Hobbes, written by John Aubrey, antiquarian and 
folklorist in his Brief Lives (1626-1697). Hobbes lived to 
the age of ninety-one, and he believed hygienically in getting 
drunk once a month. At night, “ when he was abed and 
the doors made fast and was sure nobody heard him, he 
sang aloud (not that he had a very good voice) but to clear 
his pipes ; he did believe it did his lungs good and conduced 
much to prolong his life.” “In his old age he 
was very bald, which claimed veneration; yet within door 
he was used to study, and sit bare-headed, and said he 
never took cold in his head, but that the greatest trouble 
was to keep off the flies from pitching on his baldness. . . . 
He had a good eye and that of a hazel colour, which was 
full of life and spirit, even to the last, when he was earnest, 
and in discourse there shone (as it were) a bright, live coal 
within it. He had two kinds of looks; when he laught, 
was witty and in a merry humour, one could scarce see 

eyes. By-and-bye, when he was serious and earnest, 
he opened his eyes round. . . . He was six foot high and 
something better and went indifferently erect ; or, rather 
considering his great age, very erect.” Aubrey mentions 


his extraordinary readiness in humorous reply, but also 
that he was very unwilling to answer a serious question 


offhand. 


* * * 


Like most thoroughly masculine intellects he grasped, 
and never forgot, that a state of nature is a state of war, 
and that the condition of man in the absence of social life 
must be bellum omnium contra omnes. Men must protect 
themselves, therefore, against each other, not that human 
nature is necessarily bad, but otherwise individual needs 
and the power to satisfy them would rule. There is only 
one way. Each man must hand over his unconditional right 
to do what he likes to a common authority. He must 
say to his neighbour: “I authorise and give up my right 
of governing myself, to this man, or to this assembly of 
men, on this condition, that thou give up thy right to him 
and authorise all his or their actions in a like manner.” 
This is the Social Covenant, and “ the multitude so united in 
one Person is called a Commonwealth. This is the genera- 
tion of that great Leviathan or rather (to speak more rever- 
ently) of that Mortal God to which we owe under the Immortal 
God, our peace and defence.” 

. * * 

Here in that phrase “ Mortal God” is the beginning of 
that reasoned Religion of the State which has brought 
such dire woes upon mankind and, together with the passion 
Patriotism which it exalts above all virtues, may even in 
the end wreck civilisation. For once enthrone that “ Mortal 
God,” and the “ Immortal” turns to a mere shadow of 
Leviathan himself, thrown upon cloudy thoughts in the back- 

und. During our Great War Christ became the tribal 
eity of each State at war. When some fishermen left 
the crew of a wrecked airship to drown in the North Sea, 
the Bishop of London wrote to the papers to say they had 
done well, and the Archbishop of York: apologised for having 
reached on forgiveness to enemies on Good Friday. Every- 

y understood how natural it was that some scared 
fisherfolk coming across a strange gigantic object wobbling 
on the waves, ignorant how many men might be aboard, 
might turn away in spite of the cries of human despair 
which reached them. But it was unnecessary that a 
dignitary of a Christian Church should go out of his way 
to praise conduct which many a fighting man would have 
thought pitiful. 

* * 

These were symptoms, and the world has not done thinking 
over what they signified. The fact is, during the war, the 
Churches of all denominations and in all countries felt 
and thought like national Stock Exchanges, and were 
very proud of it. The t some popularity, and the 
bookshops were then full, of books about the great revival 
of religion throughout the world. Now addresses and 
books and pamphlets by the same writers appear lamenting 
widespread indifference to the teaching of the Churches. 
But they cannot suddenly change their note from “ Go it, 
good dog, bite him, bite him,” to saying that political 
dissensions and social disputes are only to be solved by 
brotherly love and, above all, that an appeal to force is 
ever folly and wickedness, and yet expect to be listened to 
respectfully. I am not sure that the longest and largest 
effect of the Great War will not turn out to have been the 
spiritual bankruptcy of organised religions. With the 
memory alive in the minds of the peoples of priests, clergy, 
ministers of all nations, English, German, French, Austrian, 
Italian, American, Balkan, Slav respectively, all humpin 
and spitting at each other in the name (quite unnecessarily 
of Jesus, it is not surprising, for instance, that when the 
Hierarchy in Ireland tried to stop Sinn Fein violence, and 
the Church and Nonconformity in England tried to rouse 
the conscience of their flocks against “ reprisals,” they 
should both have failed. 

” * » 

During the war there was no refuge, except in the heart 
of some casual individual, he might be priest or he might 
be sceptic, where a man might lay by for a little the burden 
and vindictiveness of patriotism. Corporately the Churches 
were propaganda and recruiting departments of their 
several countries, and everywhere organised religion only 
a crozier in the hand of Leviathan. For this they will pay. 

ArraBLeE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 
The Master of Man. By Hari Carne. Heinemann. 6s. 
An Enthusiast. By E. @. year ene Longmans. 8s. 6d. 


The career of Sir Hall Caine is a | geographical tragedy. Europe 

would have accepted him permanently as a great writer if only 
he had taken the simple precaution of being born in some remote 
country which other Europeans do not visit and where the lan- 
guage spoken is too difficult for any but dedicated linguists to 
acquire. That was proved on the occasion when Maxim Gorki 
paid a visit to London some years ago and there was arranged 
for him a dinner which was attended by all the greatest writers 
of the day. After dinner Gorki spoke to each ofthem separately, 
through an interpreter, and in the end made a speech through 
the same medium, in the course of which he said that he had 
greatly enjoyed meeting Mr. Hardy, Mr. Henry James, Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. Wells and the other guests, and while he regretted that he had 
not had the pleasure of meeting Miss Marie Corelli or Mr. Hall 
Caine, he quite understood that such giants were not easily to be 
met, and doubtless he had been happier in the society of these 
lesser men who were nearer his own humble level. Now, Gorki 
is obviously not a fool; he is, as his Reminiscences of Tolstoy 
show, a fine critic. The fact was that he had never encountered 
Miss Marie Corelli or Sir Hall Caine as we their compatriots 
know them, but had seen their images richly refracted through a 
haze of translation. I am not sufficiently well acquainted with 
the works of Miss Corelli to imagine what qualities she possesses 
which could appear as artistic merits when subjected to these 
processes, though everyone has a soft corner in his heart for 
the inventor of the roué who spiced his conversation with salacious 
witticisms out of Baudelaire and Moliére. But I think I can see 
that Sir Hall Caine might, if he was viewed through the veil of a 
translation, look something like a great man. If A Master of 
Man came to us as the masterpiece of a Greenlander 
it would have innumerable advantages. The peculiar violent 
idiocy of the style which is the damning sign of Sir Hall Caine’s 
real lack of imagination would be put down as the fault ofj the 
translation. When in an unsuccessful effort to describe the 
emotions of his heroine when she falls in love he writes that 
“her blood was alternately flowing through her veins like soft 
milk and bounding to her heart like a geyser,” reviewers would 
remark that the great Greenlander had been ill-served by his 
translator. It would also be an immense advantage to Sir Hall 
Caine if his readers were ignorant of the society he describes. 
This would make a great difference to the nature of our apprecia- 
tion of the following passage, for instance : 

Fenella Stanley had been two and a-half years at the head of the 
Women’s Settlement. Her work as Lady Warden had been success- 
ful. It had been a great, human, palpitating experience. ° 

But nevertheless it had left her with a certain restlessness which at 
first she found it hard to understand. Only little by little did she 
come to realise that nature, with its almighty voice, was calling to 
her, and that under all the thrill of self-sacrifice she was suffering 
from the gnawing hunger of an underfed heart. 

The seven years that had passed since her last visit to the island 
had produced their physical effects. From a slim and beautiful 
schoolgirl she had developed into a full and splendid woman. When 
the ladies of her Committee (mothers chiefly) saw the swing of her 
free step and the untamed glance of her eye they would say : 

“* She’s a fine worker, but we shall never be able to keep her— 
you’ll see we shall not.” 

And as often as the men of the Committee (clergymen, generally, 
but manly persons, for the most part, not too remote from the facts 
of life) came within range of the glow and flame of her womanhood, 
they would think : 

“That splendid girl ought to become the mother of children.” 


The ordinary English reader cannot read this passage without 
wondering whether they recorded these things in the minutes, and 
improvising a verse or two of a song called “‘ It’s a hot old time in 
the Settlement to-night.” He would be infinitely more receptive 
to its beauties if the first sentences had run “ Fenella Stanis- 
lawski had been two and a-half years at the head of the Prazda 
Svar. Her work as Ra Khatavar had been successful,” and 
there had been two footnotes: ‘* Prazda Svar: a curious institu- 
tion, peculiar to Greenland and characteristic of the mysticism 
and religious fervour of the inhabitants which the English ‘mind 
finds it hard to understand. A number of young men and women 
of the richer classes leave their homes and live together among 
the poor to do nursing and educational work. Ra Khatavar, 
the woman who is in charge of any such colony, corresponding in 
position to the Mother Superior of one of our religious orders.” 
Then, after we had gibed at the translator’s general incompetence 
and his particular blunder over the “ underfed heart,” we might 
accept the passage in the spirit in which it is offered. Indeed, 


we might be able to accept the whole book if only we were con- 
vinced of its foreignness, for it has certain attractive qualities 
that predispose one to read it. For one thing, Sir Hall Caine 
has the priceless advantage which belongs to those who have 
received a strict religious upbringing, of possessing an apocalyptic 
vocabulary. This is not only picturesque in itself but it flatters 
the soul of humanity by lending dignity to his proceedings. The 
conception of sin, a wilful and deliberate turning from the light, 
is the most touching piece of vanity on the part of man, who 
most often falls through greed and ill-temper and stupidity and 
defects without dignity. Moreover, Sir Hall Caine has a real 
technical ability which it would be crass snobbishness to deny. 
The plot of The Master of Man is immensely complicated and 
depends on a number of intricate improbabilities, and it is 
developed with an almost Hugo-like vigour and clarity. Were 
we only told that the characters belonged to some remote country, 
we might be able to express our final judgment on the book by 
saying, as they do in Charley's Aunt, “‘ What a damn silly story,” 
for we are always anxious to believe that the children of unfami- 
liar nations are free from the psychological imperatives 
to which we ourselves are subject. We like to think that round 
the corner there exists a happy race who are exempt from the 
tyranny of sense. An interesting example of that occurred some 
years ago when an English author wrote a novel about Russian 
life, representing its basis as a mystic will to idiocy, which was 
generally accepted in England as a true and beautiful picture of 
Russia. In the course of time it was translated into Russian 
and offered to one of the foremost Petrograd publishers. He 
refused it on the grounds that, though it was a beautiful book and 
he had greatly enjoyed reading it, it was full of an English 
mysticism that Russians would not understand. Even so, if Sir 
Hall Caine were a Greenlander, we would read this preposterous 
book, which turns on the unlikely event that a girl with a marked 
lack of self-control should refrain from mentioning the fact 
that she was going to have a child even to its father, though she 
was on excellent terms with him, and we would say, respectfully, 
*“*What curious, wild yet reticent beings these Greenlanders 
must be!” There are, of course, happy beings who will be able 
to read the book in this state of mind. On one of the pages of 
incidental and exultant matter that preface The Master of Man, 
we learn that it “* will be published as nearly as possible simul- 
taneously in Australia, Bohemia, Canada, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Japan, Norway, Russia, Spain, 
Sweden and the United States.” Probably this book will be 
great fun for the Finns. 

If Sir Hall Caine’s novel is a matter of geography, Miss Somer- 
ville’s novel is as much a matter of politics. The books of 
“Somerville and Ross” were always segments cut out of the 
Irish climate, and the surviving collaborator carries on that 
tradition so well that her book seems nearly bad. There is 
the same living description of the “ English garrison” families, 
immature in soul and limited and contemptuous and yet full of 
the military virtues and simple affections, and the Irish, with 
their genius for phrases and easy negotiation of the angles of life ; 
there is the same lovingly clear vision of Irish earth and water, 
and the same happy chatter about horses. But there is a strange 
pointlessness about the book. The situations lead up to nothing, 
the book itself is bludgeoned to an end with a forced accident. 
The cause of this is, without any doubt at all, that hopelessness 
and frustration are now so much a part of the Irish climate that 
no one could cut a segment from it in which these sadnesses 
did not predominate. The book should be set aside, along with 
Lennox Robinson’s The Weir and Mr. Gerald O’Donovan’s Irish 
novels, as a record of how a sense of political impotence paralyses 
all other departments of life. 

Resecca WEST. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH EPIC 


Beowulf: an Introduction to the Study of the Poem, with a Dis- 
cussion of the Stories of Offa and Finn. By R. W. 
CHAMBERS. Cambridge University Press. 30s. 

Beowulf is among those books that, in the conversation of 
gentlemen, it is tacitly assumed we have all read. But, in fact, 
English literature for most of us begins, and should begin, with 
Chaucer, and a reader so unsophisticated as to be misled by that 
intriguing phrase, “the first English Epic,” would perhaps be 
puzzled to find it applied to a work written in an alien language. 
Between Beowulf and the earliest of our English poems there is 
indeed a great gulf; a difference not only of and form, 
but of spirit. Anglo-Saxon i is ousted by that fusion of itself with 
Norman French which is the beginning of modern English, and 
the old alliteration gives place to what Milton, three centuries 
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later, quaintly called “ Rime . . . the Invention of a barbarous 
Age, to set off wretched matter and lame meeter.” In spirit the 
change is no less complete ; transition from the one literature to 
the other is like the from bleak twilight to a summer’s 
dawn on fields of green and red filled with birds’ jargoning. 

But if the pervading atmosphere of Beowulf is twilit, it has 
the awe and the mystery of twilight ; if it is bleak, it is also 
bracing, heroic. The story tells, with a plenitude of Teutonic 
metaphor and compound adjectives, how Beowulf, a prince of the 
Geatas, voyages to Heorot, the hall of King Hrothgar, and there 
destroys the monster, Grendel, half-human, half-fiend, who 
every night for twelve years has left his sea-cave to prey upon the 
king’s warriors. Grendel’s mother, taking vengeance for her 
son, slays Aeschere, one of Hrothgar’s thegns, and is herself slain 
by the mighty Beowulf, who, with a fearlessness that stirs the 
boyish depths in us, goes down into tle sea to attack the hag in 
her own evil den. In the second part of the poem the hero, 
now half a century older, goes forth from his roya ‘palace to rid 
his land and people of a dragon that harries them. It is his last 
fight ; for having slain the dragon he lies down, scorched by its 
breath, and knows that his wyrd is upon him. 

Beowulf, though apparently too small a fish for Carlyle’s nt, 
was essentially heroic, and his story, with the brooding spirit of 
fatalism to which it owes so much of its dignity and power, is 
wrought in strong Homeric outlines. Scarcely less heroic is 
Mr. Chambers’ patient grappling with the many questions that, 
while the most of us are content merely to enjoy the story, 
continually beset the serious student of this Anglo-Saxon epic. 
Too often, commentaries on literature, by ignoring the zsthetic 
aspect of their subject, fail to justify their existence, but Mr. 
Chambers’ book, though incessantly occupied with origins, 
etymology of names, historical background, parallels from 
Scandinavian sources and from folklore, rival theories of structure, 
and cognate matters, cannot fail to send the imaginat ve reader 
headlong to the nearest translation of the epic itself. 

Orthodox theory holds the Beowulf of the poem to have been 
compounded of two elements: an historic Beowulf, king of the 
Geatas, and the mythological Beowa, a god of the ancient Angles, 
and the events, credible and fantastic, of the narrative are neatly 
parcelled out between the two, the achievements against F sisians 
and Swedes to the historic king and the more marvellous exploits 
to the god. But Mr. Chambers adduces reasons for doubting that 
there ever was a king named Beowulf ruling the Geatas. In the 
poem, members of families now believed to be historic bore 
alliterative names, from which it is inferred that in the Sixth 
Century a Scandinavian prince would, as a matter of course, 
be given a name with the same initial letter as his father’s, in 
order that metrical difficulties should not prevent the two being 
linked together in song. On this principle there is no room in the 


Geatic line—among Hrethel, Herebeald, Haethcyn and the rest— / 


for Beowulf. A perhaps weightier reason against belief in 
Beowulf as an historic Geatic king is found in the contrast between 
the air of unreality investing his recorded deeds and the sobriety 
of the references to kings whose historicity is not doubted. 
“ True,” adds Mr. Chambers, with a perceptible smile, ‘‘ we must 
not disqualify Beowulf forthwith because he slew a dragon. 
Several unimpeachably historical persons have done this; so 
sober an authority as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle assures us that 
fiery dragons were flying in Northumbria as late as a.p. 793.” 

If the learned have cause to be grateful for Mr. Chambers’ 
scholarly handling of his subject, the unlearned should not be 
less so for the lucidity of his writing and the common sense of his 
judgments. Dealing with Miillenhoff’s attempt to saddle 
Beowulf with allegory, he writes : 

We have in Beowulf a story of giant-killing and dragon-slaying. 
Why should we construct a legend of the gods or a nature-myth to 
account for these tales 2 Why must Grendel or his mother represent 
the tempest, or the malaria, or the drear long winter nights ? We 
know that tales of giant-killers and dragon-slayers have been current 
among the people of Europe for thousands of years. Is it not far 
more easy to regard the story of the fight between Beowulf and 
Grendel merely as a fairy tale, glorified into an epic ? 

He opposes, also, Miillenhoff’s theory that the Christian 
passages in the epic are interpolations by a second hand, arguing 
that ‘“‘ we are justified in regarding the poem as homogeneous ; 
as a production of the Germanic world enlightened by the new 
faith.” Here he disagrees with Professor Chadwick, who urges 
that the account of Beowulf’s funeral rites is such as “* no Christian 
poet could or would have composed.” When scholars fall out 
the ordinary reader may perhaps come by his own. It can scarcely 
be disputed that the atmosphere of Beowulf is essentially heathen, 
and to the lay mind an argument from atmosphere, a thing “ as 
indefinable as a smell and as unmistakable,” has a stronger 
appeal than conjecture, however scholarly. 


THE OLDEST HIGHWAY 


Travels of a Consular Officer in North-West Chima. By Enic 
TEIcHMAN. Cambridge Press. 25s. 

There are many persons probably for whom an atlas is the 
most romantic volume in a library: you open it at random and 
immediately memory or imagination sweeps you away into 
strange and delightful lands. If memory be your vehicle, you 
may wander again through a valley in the Cheviots, while the 
next page will remind you how “returning out of Asia, when 
I sailed from Aigina towards Megara....” But the true 
geographical romantic probably finds that imagination is gq 
better vehicle even than memory, and his greatest pleasure 
comes from those sheets in his atlas which can transport him 
into countries which he has never seen and will never see. If 
the reader happen to be one of these romantics, he has probably 
at some time or other spent a sensuous half-hour in the north- 
west corner of China, in the provinces of Kansu and Shensi. 
History, and the names of the places which lie about this country, 
lure one irresistibly to its rivers and its mountains. It is the 
gateway of one of the oldest of human high roads, the great 
highroad into China from central Asia. It was already a very 
ancient highway when 1,800 years ago Yuan Chwang set out 
on it for his adventurous travels into India, and returned on it 
seventeen years later with his Buddhist scriptures and relics of 
Buddha: it is the same road which Marco Polo travelled six 
hundred years later to Jenghis Khan at Karakorum and to 
Cathay. On its northern boundary lie Mongolia and the Desert 
of Gobi, and to the south Thibet and the mysterious Kokonor. 

It is to this romantic country, the Chinese provinces of Kansu 
and Shensi, that Mr. Teichman takes us. It must, however, 
be confessed that there is very little romance in Mr. Teichman’s 
pages: he is a writer and a traveller who sticks severely to 
business. The reader is told the number of li between almost 
every town and hamlet lying along the 4,000 miles of road which 
the author travelled. There is added a minute description of 
the road which would do credit to Baedeker. The reviewer 
personally found Mr. Teichman’s minute, bald, and conscientious 
descriptions very satisfying, for they enable one to enjoy the 
pleasures and escape the pains of these long journeys into remote 
places, but many readers would probably find the baldness 
and minuteness a little wearisome. The book has, however, 
an interest and value quite distinct from that of a mere record 
of travel in out-of-the-way places. Mr. Teichman is a consular 
officer, and his journeys in Kansu and Shensi were official ; 
they were “ undertaken in connection with the Anglo-Chinese 
Opium Treaty and other matters requiring investigation on the 
spot in conjunction with Chinese officials.” His work brought 
him continually into contact with Chinese and Muhammadan 
officials and private persons in the two provinces, and he had 
to cover an immense amount of ground. He had, therefore, 
great opportunities for observing political and social conditions 
in the north-west of China during 1916 and 1917. The book is 
full of such observations, and it allows one to reconstruct a 
picture of the effect upon the Chinese of the political events which 
have followed the revolution of 1911. 

No one who knows anything of the recent history of China 
will be surprised to find that it is, on the whole, a very melancholy 
picture. Political instability in Peking, the absence of any 
kind of centripetal political force since the revolution, except 
for a brief moment under Yuan Shih-k’ai, has brought upon the 
outlying provinces the curse of chronic brigandage and law- 
lessness. The terrible trail of the “ White Wolf,” burnt and 
looted towns, and the burnt-out ruins of hamlets, farmsteads 
and huts, a trail which was continually meeting Mr. Teichman 
in Kansu and Shensi, was only a particularly obvious instance 
and example of this chronic anarchy. The “ White Wolf” 
was a horde of brigands and rebels who, after the rebellion of 
1913, ravaged Honan. After Yuan Shih-k’ai’s troops had failed 
to deal with them, this horde suddenly began to sweep westwards 
through Shensi and Kansu, “looting, burning and killing.” 
Armed with modern rifles and Mauser pistols, they massacred 
peaceful inhabitants and looted hamlets and towns right across 
Shensi and Kansu, without any real opposition until they came 
to the Muhammadan districts on the borders of Kokonor. The 
Muhammadans, as Mr. Teichman says, were not accustomed to 
“take this sort of thing lying down”; they resisted fiercely 
and turned “* White Wolf” back. Then began a terrible retri- 
bution, for these thousands of brigands, laden with loot, started 
to return through the miles of country which they had laid waste. 
There was little food and little fodder; they had destroyed 
bridges over rivers; many were drowned in crossing the rivers 
and, as they straggled back, the inhabitants whom they had 
ruined lay in wait for them and beat them to death in the corn- 
fields with sticks and agricultural implements. 
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hanging cupovard, Price £23 :10:0 
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NONENTITIES 


Some Personalities. By 20-1631. Murray. 15s. 

It is not quite clear why Mr. Allen Upward has attempted a 
pretence of anonymity in this book. Some Personalities is adver- 
tised as by the author of The New Word, a work which Mr. 
Upward wrote for the Nobel prize but which the Awarding 
Committee overlooked though, “ My old friend Harry Jones found 
a copy lying on the floor of the Daily Chronicle office, picked it 
up, and wrote a column and a-half of generous eulogy on the leader 
page.” The author of Some Personalities also refers to many 
books of Allen Upward’s as his own, and even goes so far as to 
misquote from his unanonymous writings ; so we may assume 
that 20-1631—a hieroglyph apparently used in the Education 
Office—is equal to Mr. Allen Upward. From this book Mr. 
Upward would appear to have a grievance. Students of the more 
popular magazines may remember that he wrote a series called 
Secrets of the Couris of Europe; he has been a candidate for 
Parliament, an official in West Africa, a Boy Scout leader, a 
journalist, a publisher, a lecturer—on the County Council rota— 
a recruiting agent and has edited the maxims of Confucius. 
Besides these activities he wrote The New Word (which Mr. 
Harry Jones said “is truth”’), he wrote a book called The Divine 
Mystery, whose manuscript he burned when the British Museum 
refused it, and he has contributed to the New Age. It appears 
that in America he has gained a reputation, and a literary agent 
of that contemporary country asked for “some material which 
the Company can use for their publicity work for your 
book.” Hence this volume. It is written in a discursive, 
rambling fashion, with an entertaining confidence in its author’s 
importance, occasional flashes of wit and no indication of self- 
criticism or humour. 

Mr. Upward tells us about his companions or friends, his 
adventures and political ambitions: he has sometimes a good 
story to tell. Most British authors who have suffered from the 
anomalies of American copyright law will appreciate this : 

When I set up in business as a publisher I put this notice in my 
first book: ‘ Copyright, except in the United States of America, 
Hayti, San Domingo and other Negro republics.” 

It is a pity that Mr. Upward insists on adopting throughout his 
book a tone of facetious vanity. He insists that he “ grew up 
ignorant that there was such a thing as literary style. My only 
models were Euclid and Dante. I laid down for myself two 
simple rules: Be clear what you want to say and then say it 
clearly. After writing on these principles all my life I find it 
hard now to write otherwise. This is why I find it so difficult 
to imitate Nat Gould and Marie Corelli and H. G. Wells and G. R. 
Sims.” Now, that is merely the gibe of a funny man who is too 
lazy to think. No one who has read either Gould or Sims could 
accuse either with truth of any lack of clearness in style or inten- 
tion. Mr. Upward merely wishes to insinuate that he is a superior 
person. Then a great deal of the book consists of personal 
gossip, in which it is difficult to believe even an American literary 
agent can take any interest. For instance, who would care to 
pay fifteen shillings for pages of this kind of chatter? 

I have met Mrs. Asquith herself, but the meeting was not one 
which either of us can recall with pleasure. Crowned heads have 
wanted to meet me, but they were always men whom I didn’t care 
to know. I could have been a friend to William II., but he was 
offended by some comic stories I wrote about him in a magazine. 

. - Dear old Edward VII. was more friendly in private, but he let 
me down badly in public, as you shall hear in due course. 

There is so much of this that we wonder at times, in reading the 
book, whether Mr. Upward is parodying the duller kind of pom- 
pous memorialist who compiles tedious chronicles of princely 
cherry-stones ; if so, the joke has not come off, for his parody is 
indistinguishable from the actual article. Mr. Upward would 
do better to return to the study of Confucius. 





THE MAKING OF AN OPTIMIST 


The Making of an Optimist. By Hammon Fyre. Leonard 
Parsons. 12s. 6d. 


The events of the last seven years, the destruction of two 
mighty Empires, the horrors of Revolution, and the horrors of 
“Reconstruction” have shaken Mr. Hamilton Fyfe out of some 
comfortable beliefs which he had never previously taken the 
trouble to examine, and he has written a book called The 
Making of an Optimist, in which he describes his conversion. 
There is something naive about his book, as there is about the 
pronouncements of all converts who have suddenly seen the light. 
This does not really injure his book, yet it puts him at a disadvan- 





tage with his readers. He begins with denunciations of all the 
leaders, the statesmen, the diplomatists, the sovereigns of the 
day, together with a wholesale condemnation of all the different 
systems of government in all the different countries of Europe. 
He ends with the proclamation that God is Love, though we are 
left in some uncertainty as to what Mr. Fyfe means by God and 
what he means by Love. He is not a Christian in the ordi 
sense of the word, for he affirms that Christianity has failed 
because we have taken literally Christ’s references to Himself as 
the Son of God. Mr. Fyfe is as little satisfied with the 
systems of the theologians as with the systems of the politicians. 
“Later on,” he writes, ‘“‘ Buddhism seemed to offer me something 
more real than Christianity had to offer, but that again proved 
unsatisfying.” There was no consolation apparently to be drawn 
from the religions of the East. Mr. Fyfe travelled a good deal 
during the course of the war. He visited France, Russia, 
Rumania, Norway, Sweden, Spain, Portugal and America, 
but as he passed from realm to republic, from East to West, his 
dissatisfaction waxed deeper and more insistent. The kind of 
peace which the Council of Versailles attempted to establish 
proved for him—as for others—the culminating disillusionment, 
and brought him almost to despair. He pulls himself out of it. 
however, with a quotation from Rabindranath Tagore and the 
report of a Y.M.C.A. committee which says that it has found 
in all men “elemental religion,” though “the conventional 
interpretation of it is universally rejected.” The Making of an 
Optimist is a book that will do no harm. It is written in sincerity, 
and there is only too much justification for the complaints and 
accusations which are sown over its pages. But we cannot 
believe, on the other hand, that it will do much good. It contains 
no argument and too little thought. It suffers from the dis- 
advantage of all books which are the result of a conversion. 
Converts cannot help writing as though “they were the first 
whoever burst into that silent sea”’; while as a matter of fact 
many have sailed there, up and down it, before. What these 
want is a chart, and Mr. Hamilton Fyfe does not provide it. He 
only thrusts into their hands a familiar if mystical compass, 
while those who have never been there look on at him scornfully 
and sceptically. Yet a sincere book like this is always worth 
writing. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Old London Town. By Wit Owen. Arrowsmith. 5s. 

Lovers of London will forgive Mr. Owen his rather tiresomely 
facetious style in words for the sake of his admirable and honest use 
of the pencil. Here in sixty drawings he has excellently caught 
aspects of London architecture, corners of old streets, glimpses of old 
taverns, and pleasant peeps at the rural retreats which surround the 
town . . . such green spots as Neasden or Strand-on-the-Green. One 
of Mr. Owen’s drawings represents an ancient eating-house which has 
now been demolished, and one does not have to be an octogenarian 
to recollect many delightful houses or alleys which have yielded to 
our modern desire for big buildings and wider spaces. No doubt 
many of the quainter by-ways which now hide near big thorough- 
fares will soon cease to exist; it is scarcely credible, for instance, 
that Shepherd Market has lasted as long as it has; and in the event 
of their destruction Mr. Owen’s drawings will be a very engaging 
memorial. 


The History of the Woollen and Worsted Industries. By E. Lipson. 
A. & C. Black. 10s. 6d. 

We welcome the first volume of a series of histories of English 
Industries, to be edited by Mr. Lipson, whose admirable Economic 
History of England was acclaimed in these columns as “a really good 
book.” Nothing is more urgently needed, as a basis of the technician's 
higher education, than what may be called a “ cultural ” acquaintance 
with the history of his craft or industry. If Mr. Lipson will get pro- 
duced a score of such histories, by competent historians who will 
remember for whom they are writing, he will have done a big service 
to Adult Education. 

The initial volume, by Mr. Lipson himself, properly deals with the 
woollen industry, out of which the wealth of England first sprang. 
From the 12th to the 19th century its development is traced, in an 
easy, popular description, which is nevertheless marked by the qualities 
of a sound historian. We have nothing but praise for the way in which 
the work is carried out. But, in view of the other volumes that are 
to follow, we may that there is a distinct disadvantage ID 
ending the story at the middle of the 19th century. To secure the 
interest of the practitioner in the history of any art, nothing is more 
effective than to show him how the present is rooted in the past. A 
final chapter describing the existing organisation of each ind 
would be a valuable addition. After all, it is the history of the hall- 
century that immediately preceded our own boyhood of which we are 
usually the most ignorant. It is these decades, continually moving 
forward as the generations succeed each other, that are, to-day, to 
each of us, the real Dark Ages. 
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AS FRESH AND COOL 
AS THE OCEAN air 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY MIXTURE 


‘“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS. 


White Label. Mild and Medium. 
I0;” I/ 
2 - 
Per Oz. Per Oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 
P.885 Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 








P.S. KING & SON, Ltd. 








CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
Their Duties and Responsibilities. 
By WALTER JONES, J.P., MIMech.E. 2s. 6d., 
postage 3d. 
Contents :—I.—Capital, Income, Labour, etc. II.— 


Credit, Finance, 
The Aftermath of War. III.—What is Wrong? IV.—Economy, Efii- 
ciency, Prevention of Waste, Sacrifice. V.—Industrial Burdens, Taxation, 


on Capital. VII.—Capital and Labour: Their Duties and Res ° 
bilities. VIII.—The State and Industry. IX.—Brainwork, Economy, 
Effi ,» Experience. X.—The Better Spirit. XI.—What we need, 
Work that needs doing. Index. 


AN EMPIRE VIEW OF THE 
EMPIRE TANGLE. 


By EDWARD O. MOUSLEY, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 
LL.B. (New Zealand), Barrister-at-Law, Lincoln's Inn. 
With Preface by Rt. Hon. W. F. Massky, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand. 3s., postage 3d. 

A Critical Survey of the Imperial Problem during the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1921 from many angles. Written concisely and simply for 
} are a of the Dominions and India and focussing the issue for 

ture 

From Rt. Hon. W. F. Massry’s Preface: “A valuable eontribution 
to the controversy on a subject which is at present of intense interest 
and importance to every British citizen, namely, Empire Government. 
. . + Mr. Mousley’s book will help to elucidate what at present may 
appear to be a complicated problem.” 











P. S. King & Son’s new complete Catalogue of Publications, 
corrected to June, 1921, will be sent post free on application. 





London : 


ORCHARD HOUSE, 
2 & 4 GT. SMITH ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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The SUPER 


CIGARETTE 


The exquisite charm and natural flavour 

of Fine Golden Virginia is enhanced by 

the Expert selection and blending. The 

oval -|> and cork tips—the Spinet’s 
ea 


special tures—tend to coolness in 
smoking and comfort to the lips. 
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Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy \ 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
Alopecia Areata,” ‘‘The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. ( 
“E should read this book.""—Scotsman. 

new facts related by the Professor have come upon us asarevela- { 

Guardia 


The 
tion." —The i. 
The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the ( 
hair are simple, lucid and convincing.''"— Medical Record. ( 
Price 7d. pest free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 


ox ter REFORMED INNS. 

Descri List tis) of 160 

A by the + Rettament Hous En ——_ 
or Loan Stock. 

PRIA. Ltd, O teeorgv’s Mouse, 99 Regent Strest, W. t 


























KING’S HALL LECTURES. 


A COURSE OF SIX LECTURES has been arranged 
on Friday evenings, beginning on Friday, October 
28th, at King’s Hall, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
The general title of the course is 


“The Limitations of Social 
Democracy,” 


and the dates, subjects, lecturers and chairmen are as follows : 


I. Friday, Oct. 28th. “THe Limirs To POoriticaL 
DEMOCRACY.” Professor GRAHAM WALLAS. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Viscount Bryce, O.M. 


II. Friday, Nov. 4th. “THe Limits To TRADE 
UNIONISM.”’ Mr. G. D. H. COLE. 
Chairman: Wr11AM GRAHAM, M.P. 


III. Friday, Nov. 11th. “‘ Tae Limits TO BUREAUCRACY.”’ 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount HALDANE, O.M. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. J. R. Ciyngs, M.P. 


IV. Friday, Nov. 18th. “THe Lomts To STaTe REGU- 
LATION AND TAXATION.” Mr. SIDNEY WEBB. 
Chairman: Miss MADELEINE J. SYMONS. 

V._ Friday, Nov. 25th. “‘ Tae Limits To PuBLic OWNER- 
SHIP.” Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
Chairman: FRANK HODGEs. 


VI. Friday, Dec. 2nd. “Tue Lots To Pusiic Epuca- 
TION.”’ Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 
Chairman: Sir SypDNEY OLIvierR, K.C.M.G. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course, which can be applied for 
at once, or for each lecture separately. As the accommodation is limited, 
preference will be given to applicants for tickets for the whole course. 
Applications for sin tickets will therefore be reserved until October 
24th, 1921, after which the remaining seats will be allotted according to 
priority of application. 

The price of tickets for numbered and reserved stalls is one guinea 
for the course of six, or five shillings for a single lecture ; for numbered 
back “ balcony” stalls and seats twelve shillings for the course 
or three shillings for a single lecture; for numbered upper gallery and 
back “ balcony” stalls six shillings for the course, or one ing and 
sixpence for a single lecture. 

Members of the Fabian Society will be allowed a rebate of twopence 
in the shilling on any course tickets only they may purchase, makin 
the charges for them 17s. 6d., ros., and 53. respectively. No rebate wi 
be allowed on single tickets. 

A tions for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill 
) Westminster, S.W.1. A full syllabus will be issued later. 
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THE CITY 
W:- certainly live in a topsy-turvy world. Germany, 


who lost the war, is enjoying a stock exchange 

boom, the banks having found it necessary to 
close their doors on Saturdays and refuse further orders for 
lack of time in which to execute them, and we, and our 
Allies, are passing through a time of acute depression, even 
the oil share market now having succumbed to the general 
gloom. The shallow-brained regard these things as evidence 
that Germany is prosperous. What it means is that Ger- 
many is having a share boom of desperation. The public, 
realising that the Government is, and must continue, 
printing additional paper money by the million, has com- 
pletely lost faith in its currency. It is precluded from 
exporting capital (people leaving Germany may not carry 
on them more than three thousand marks per head, unless 
they can prove that they entered the country with more), 
it cannot purchase foreign investments, and it recognises 
that the reparation payments will involve the printing of 
untold millions of marks in the hopeless endeavour to meet 
the obligations forced upon the Government—obligations 
the country cannot (and was never intended to) meet—and, 
in a mad panic to get out of holding marks, the German 
public which has any surplus at all is turning its paper 
money or bank deposits into share certificates, which may 
escape at least part of the heavy depreciation that must 
inevitably occur as the result of the vicious circle in which 
the country finds itself. This is the explanation both of the 
break in the value of the mark (838 to the £ on Tuesday, 
as compared with 270 a month ago) and the share boom 
on the German bourses which accompanies it. These 
involve a further fall in the standard of living of the German 
workers, which in its turn intensifies the competition between 
German manufacturers and our own. Extraordinary as 
the idea will be to our own statesmen and industrial magnates, 
it is only by raising the standard of life of the German 
workers that we shall be able to lessen their competition 
with ourselves in overseas markets. 

* * * 


A correspondent has written to ask if I consider that 
the recent improvement in the value of the French franc is 
likely to be maintained. This is an extremely difficult 
question to answer, and it does not do to be dogmatic in 
these matters ; events in the domain of international politics 
might at any moment bring about a further improvement, 
but even if that were to occur (and it is, of course, just as 
likely that events might happen operating in the opposite 
direction) my opinion is that any such improvement would 
be largely sentimental and transient. Every one of the 
responsible people in Germany with whom I discussed the 
situation was convinced that that country could not possibly 
continue to meet the reparation payments that havc been 
forced upon her; if she is meeting’the bill thus far, it is 
only by means of foreign credits raised largeiy in Holland, 
and because German businesses are being steadily sold to 
foreign capitalists. These purchases are by no means 
confined to America, Swedish, Argentine, Dutch, French 
and British acquisitions being reported week by week. 
Such German payments as are made will not be sufficient to 
bring about a state of equilibrium in the finances of France, 
and that country will have to work out its own economic 
salvation. It may achieve this if its former Allies are strong 
enough to force its policy into channels that will foster, 
instead of destroy, international trade, but in the best of 
events it will take several years before any considerable 
improvement in the French exchange is justified, and if I 
held French francs or securities payable only in French 
francs, I would convert them into sterling straight away. 


* * * 
Times may be bad and the outlook obscure, industrial 


company after company may pass its dividend and many 
of them may go into liquidation, but there is one British 


industry which, by means of the kindly offices of the Govern- 
ments we have had since the outbreak of war, stands firm 
as arock. Need it be said that I refer to the liquor trade? 
The accounts for the financial year ended June 30th last of 
Bass, Ratcliff and Gretton show that sales are the largest on 


record, and that the net profit is also the bi earned in 
the history of this great concern. Small wonder, therefore, 
if the Financial Times devotes its first leader to this great 
British achievement and writes: “ It would have been a 
remarkable achievement to have done this in a time of 
general prosperity, but to have effected it in a period of trade 
depression is a feat indeed.” There is a silver lining to every 
cloud, and if England is hopelessly beaten in cricket it may, 
at least, console itself with the reflection that Bass, Ratcliff 
and Gretton hold their own and, indeed, have beaten their 
own previous record. The gross receipts at £1,395,100 show 
a decline of £1,000 on last year’s takings (for 1913 they 
amounted to £882,700), but the net profit worked out at 
£403,500 as against £394,800 a year ago, and £264,000 in 
1913. The dividend on the ordinary shares is maintained 
at 11 per cent. free of income tax, which, at first sight, looks 
like a fall, seeing that in 1919 16 per cent. was paid free of 
income tax, but at the end of 1919 holders of ordinary 
shares received one new fully-paid share by way of bonus for 
every two shares held, and the 11 per cent. dividend now 
paid represents a distribution of £6,800 in excess of the 
dividend of 16 per cent. paid in 1919. In 1918 the dividend 
was 10 per cent., subject to income tax. 
* * * 


At the annual meeting of the Standard Bank of South 
Africa the chairman, Mr. William Smart, gave a rapid 
survey of conditions throughout South Africa. Referring 
to the establishment by the Government of the Central 
Reserve Bank, which will have the sole right of issuing notes, 
with the result that, as soon as it starts a the right 
of issuing notes by the other banks will cease, Mr. Smart 
stated that gold coin would be replaced by the issue of 
Treasury Certificates against gold, coin or bullion, such 
certificate to be inconvertible until June 30th, 1923, so long 
as the market price of gold exceeds the mint price of 
£3 17s. 10}d. per oz. On this point the Standard Bank 
chairman said : 

This should prevent the export of gold coin from South Africa 
when its intrinsic value is in excess of its nominal value. As you are 
no doubt well aware, gold coin circulated freely in South Africa until 
a short time ago and, although the banks did everything ible to 
keep it in the country, the high premium on sovereigns obtained in 
India and elsewhere encouraged their illicit export from South Africa. 
The ultimate result of this was that the banks were called upon in the 
early part of last year to meet the very heavy expense of purchasing 
gol at market price, and shipping it in the form of sovereigns to 

uth Africa to make = the deficiency in currency caused by gold 
being smuggled out of the country. issue of gold certificates 
will afford protection, at least for the present, against a repetition of 
that expensive procedure. 


Dealing with the various industries of the Dominion, the 
same authority pointed out that the gold output of South 
Africa for 1920 represented 53.28 per cent. of the world’s 
gold production for that year, but that during the past five 
years this output has steadily declined from 9,296,968 oz. 
in 1916 to 8,158,4550z. in 1920. The production of 
diamonds in the Union for 1920 was valued at £14,762,899, 
an increase of three million pounds on the previous year’s 
figures, although the actual sales for the year showed a 
falling-off corresponding exactly to that increase. The 
coal output was the largest in the history of the country, 
and the industry benefited by the diversion of trade caused 
by industrial unrest and high prices elsewhere ; the total 
tonnage exported and bunkered in 1920 was, however, only 
three million tons. Exports of ostrich feathers were only about 
one-third in value of the previous year’s total. The fishing 
industry is becoming more important, and a Marine Biological 
Survey is being taken, from which important practical 
results are anticipated. In the manufacturing industries 
trade was active and prosperous early in the year, but 
subsequently suffered from increased overseas competition, 
and output is being restricted in a number of cases with 
resultant unemployment. The impression one gets from 
the chairman’s survey is that the economic outlook in South 
Africa is none too favourable, but that history has shown 
that it recovers rapidly from periods of depression. 

A. Emu Davies. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


*THE EMERSON a telee (19 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross, 
jo~-}~ 9252) has vacancies for a O Sey ee ee, fee cnt wom. 
308., entrance fee 10s.—Apply Hon. SEc., or any member. 
STE .—Mr. A. a SCHNELLE socsives adults and as 
Resident or Dally Pupils for tnstruction at his residence. Boys cured 
holidays.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
“A WELL-APPOINTED HOME OFFERED to Students and 
working Gentlewomen close to Earl’s Court Station.—Address by letter, for 
full particulars, V. M. FULLER, 99 New Bond St., W. 1. 

T\ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. = for descriptive price list, 
or send os =. for tree estimate.—Dept. * LONDON TURNING Co., 

97 Downs Park E. 5. 
UILDING HUMAN INTELLIGENCE. —A textbook of Mental 
a Pros- 


R serous and dss DIAPHRAGMATIC BREATHING. Cures 
nervous and digestive troubles. Send for pamphiet.—E. Horxins, 20 John 
Street, Adelphi, Strand. 
OOMS, with breakfast, for tlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemr,to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


a | to MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN.— 
Paris SeectaList, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’s Park. 


ee Retreat Place, EB. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 


TLATTIS is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic dwellings 
hey ye cottage, and has never failed to accomplish its purpose. 
tee it to exterminate cockroaches. 1s. od. 38., and 58. 6d. per tin. 

eae 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 


TO BE LET. 


Yh LET, Upper Maisonette, 5 rooms, overlooking Hampstead 
_—. Dw per annum.—Write Box 5814, Ctarg’s, 58 Great Portland 
I. 









































TYPEWRITING. 


a ooh ae tenn PLAYS, POEMS, 

- “? accura’ typewritten. Short- 

hand Typists provided. _- &, peor Sermons reported.— 

eg Typmyc OFFice, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 
505. 


YPEWRITING of ever 








description accurately and promptly 
executed.— Mrs. GrBson Miss ASHBURNER, 10 Oriel Chambers, Water St., 
Liverpool. Tel.: Central 5188. 


ee AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and prom wet ty b 
Amped Goh an ee ee en Pe Bristo} 2. 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


} 
! 
| 41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 














(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
-  Thibald a " Jerkins and H. Hand-made Jew ellery. 








A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 
It le posible to recover 24% of your income by way of 


Rebate of Income Tax if your life is adequately and suitably insured. 
Write for particulars, giving date of birth. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., cha 


m9 so BARS, &.C.1. 


LIVERPOOL VICT ORIA 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office: St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 

















CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £16 ,000 ,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - £9,000 ,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - £3,500 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agente throughout the ae transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 








| BOOKS. 

The following LH ! are issued and will be sent on application >— 
List of P: at Reduced Beem, List of Books on English 
Literature, List - — on Nature Study, List of Books suitable for | 





Gifts and for Children, List of the Latest wt RA (Issued Monthly). 
Any English Book in Print can be supplied. 
William Glaisher, Ltd., 


Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 





OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 


for PROBATE, HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly 
T Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741 
Address : London. 


Telegrap and Cable 
Established in 1819. 





OOKS.—Eglinton Tournament, coloured plates, folio, 1843, 5 5s., 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 2 vols., 218., 1911; Vinogr 

yvm vk i sitere, 1905, 158. ; George Moore’s Hail Farewell, soa. rst 
Rdits., os.; Ocuvres ~ yen 2 vols., half morocco, yi Paris, 1906, {2 108; 
Petro: is “arbiter in English, 1708, {3 38.; Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 4 vols., 1874, 
£2 108. ; Quiller Couch, 7 works, rst Edits., {6 6s.; Scott's Novels, Author's Favourite 
Edition, 48 vols., 1829, ete., £6 6s.; Perrot and Chipiez Works, Art in Phoenicia, 
Chaldea, Persia, Ancient Egyptian Art, etc., complete set, 12 vols., {12 128.; Chas. 
art sureng’ best edition, 13 vols., {2 ses, . Budge’s History ‘of Egy Egypt, 8 vols., 
4 itrang’s Earth Fiend, signed cop 6 108.; Strang’s 30 Etc ngs, rare, 
tv t—. 's History Cheshire, 3 large Yor ‘0 vols., 1882, {6 6s.; Balzac’s Greater 
orks, Caxton Pub. Co., 14 vols., {4 tos.; Hibbert rt Journal, Vols. I. to X1., £3 108. ; 
Hill’s Footsteps of Dr. obnson, 1890, i3 38. 5 ~~ | Review, edited by Henry 
Ne whbolt, Vols. 1 to 17, je tos.; Morris (Wm.), Collect Works, fine Library Rdit., 
24 vols., {15 15s. (1910) ; Story of the a 65 vols., fine set, Fa tos.; Reign 
of Terror French Revol. j, 2 vols., 1898, £ Omar Khayy4m —> Ae paper copy, 
Villon Socy., £4 48.; Madden's United I tm best edit., oy 0’ Reilly, numerous 
illus., 1916, (8; Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, 3 vols., folio coloured pla plates, {6 ros. ; 
Cust’s Life of Benvenuto Cellini, 2 vols., 1910, 308.; Rupert Brooke's lected 
Poems, Riccardi Press, {2; Froude’s History of England, — Ls Edition, 
1870, 12 vols., {5 58.; John Davidson's Plays, 1894, 3058. ; t's Select 
Works in English, 8 vols., {2 28.; Dramatic Works of St. John ‘Hankin, with intro. 
by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 1912, 258.; Frank Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., 
£2 28.; Ruskin’s Wor best edit., 39 vols., 25; Smollett’s Works, ed. by Saints- 
bury, 7 vols., 258. ; send | for catalogue. f you want a book and have tailed to 
find it elsewhere, try me. am the most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries 
purchased.—_BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 











INDEX TO VOL. XVI. 


This is now veady and will be sent gratis to Postal Sub- 
scribers on application, or to other veaders, one shilling, 
post free —1o Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

















é ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of THz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 


or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Quarter, post free .... 7s. 6d. 
Six Months , ,, ... 158. Od, 
One Year oe a Se oe, 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THe New SratTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








OOKS.—Thackeray’s Works, 2,000 illus., 20 vols., {10; Pepy’s 
Diary, by Wheatley, 1o vols., £7; Dict. National Biography, 67 vols., hf. 
mor., £45, cost £80 ; Ruskin’s Works, 39 vols., £24, cost {42; Decameron, 

coloured plates, 10s. 6d. ; Burton’ s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £21; Caldecott’ s Picture 
Books (16), 243. ; * Punch,” 100 vols. (in 25), £12, cost £20; Pierre Loti’s A Spahis 
Love Story, 21s. Catalogues free. State wants. All books supplied. Books 
bought; 3,000 wanted. t free. Wanted, Marsfield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902 ; 
Ask Mamma, 1858; Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols.; John Mytton, 1835 of 1837: 
Ackermann’s Publications; Orme’s British Field Sports; Life of Napoleon, 1815 ; 
sets of Standard Authors. Entire libraries purchases for cash.—_HOLLAND BROS., 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

















ADVERTISEMENT RATES. | 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EpvucaTIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VacaANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 














All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New SraresMan, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


SCHOOLS. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


The Council invite applications for the following positions :— 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAI, ADULT EDUCATION. 
STAFF TUTOR in the Department. 

Candidates must be Graduates in Honours, and qualified to teach 
University Tutorial Classes in Economics, and Science. 

The person appointed would be required to assist the Director in 
the general work of the Department. 

SALARY {400 per annum. 


Peg - By AND oy my ™ 
-TIME LECTURER in Geography, for one year only. 
SALARY about {200 per annum. “~ sil 


P. . Lecturer An bows every pray for doing pes ch, “4 se 
ave Oppo: lor augmen sd oing Extra- 
work for the Adult Hancetion De ! : 
Further particulars and forms of a phcation, which must be returned 
not later than August 22nd, will be forwarded on application to— 
J. E. SHIMELD, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the University Chair of 
Modern French History and Institutions. Salary £800 a year.— 
Applications (12 copies) must be received not let than first post 
on September 20th, 1921, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University 
of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite sgetinations for the University Readerships 
in Psychology (salary {500 Pec and Romance Philology (salary 
£450 a year) tenable at Applications (12 copies) must 








Ts GARDEN SCHOOL, B Missenden, 
ucks (removed from 15 and 17 a FA 
a first-class MODERN UCATION on NA LINES. 
Scent nine es at temain until 18. Particularly suitable for 
study soute, 5 Crafts 


tet 
i411 
ff 
iH 





Sn gn 


Head Mistress: 


GREEN, 





TRESTLY VY and PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ee aussted by ites J. Robb, M.A Music (Dr. Yorke Trotter's bg =m | 
The Principal takes u few children into —e jee: 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, Canvsroox Roap, Grove Park, §.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. EUREYTEMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGB. A FRw BOARDERS TAKES. 

For PARTICULARS APPLY TO THB AL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 





be received not later than 3 colle oat on September 16th, 1921.— RR BAASLe INFORMATION i sngeeling schools and other educa- 
Further particulars may be obtained from the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, tional facilities supplied free. Lf Next party September 14th. 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7. conten ae Anglo-Swiss Educational Agency, 11 Staverton Road, 





ADY WANTED to assist in Montessori School (Midlands). 
Diploma and some other qualification mecessary.—Write Box 674, NEW 
STATESMAN Office, 10 Great 9 Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


LECTURES, ETC. 


DINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 
(Under the auspices of the University.) 








Students are trained for all branches of SOCIAL WORK. The 
ordinary Diploma Course covers two University Sessions. 
Certificate Courses in Social and Sanitary Science for HEALTH 
VISITORS. 
~e- short cae course is arranged in conjunction with the W.E.A. 
7 eee lars of all classes from The Director, School of Social 
Study, University, EDINBURGH. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION 
AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
oa. ~ on fom pang sd eae 


REPARATION OR. TEACHIN _~ A and Adults and 

for Educational Social Work. Courses are arran to meet the individual 

wean“ students of Education. PART TIME CLASSES IN MODERN 
Apply Secretary, Guild of Education, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


R4s LONDON COLLEGE (Cieaty of London), 
Gea —_ -y- in Arts, Scruncs, MEDICINB and ENGINEERING for 
Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostal for Women Stadente. ree. 





On — - HURST SCHOOL, near South Cooyéen. Healthy end 
beautiful ituation. Aim of 3 cian, Se oa ae 
as members of Independent stud: 


to health ‘and physical development. Senne sepaned tr te U een wel 


. qualified sta’ 





} Pacha HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 





Principal : Miss Ricwarpson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


PL csiere Cepek, Fos. a gg Physical 


rope ntiition * usush table ag Ay ag oe Willows, Suffolk. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

S*,S 7p Be Gerrard’s se'e Coos, Bus Bucks.—Children odmitted from 
tions) Laeals pursoed in ee eee Gerrard’s Gerrard’ Cross issituated 

agua aaceaeieee For further particulars, apply Provcipal. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


For GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 


~ 9 15.—ITALIAN ART CITIES and HILL, TOWNS .. 79 gms 
Oct.-Nov.—_GRAND SOUTHERN TOUR. Calabria, seemed Tunisia Algeria 185 gus. 
Nov.—TUNISIA and THE GARDEN OF — ee b = 


Dec.-Jan.—EGYPT and PALESTINE 
Programmes of these and = tours from Miss pune, 'FRGS, 159 Auckland 
Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
Wildest 


ICTORIA HOTEL, BUTTERMERE. Heart of 

















Lakeland. 
and no licence. Write for booklet. Garage. Plenty of coal- 





| he EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS. 
Teachers. Chairman and 





aha con tefl Secretary : Arthur G. 
M.A.—For information concerning Schotarshh crctary Me Arthur G. Symo 
Board of Education, apply to the pel, tas LAweance. 

‘THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces into bh Vopy oo 4 

use of the Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret vitality, and 

Education, Health, Prevention of reathing es ao 
dons” Dalcaie children I Nasal specially treated without need 

for tions. —Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park 


8 a t, 





- “Y"- OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that ee for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about ten —. Box Numbers 
Sixpence extra. Substantial a. A are allowed for a series of 
ee, details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- 
, Tat NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 

om. W.C. 2. 


ASTBOURNE.— VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally ; and 
very pleasantly situated in best locali Tennis, Tariff, &c., with with photaguens 
on y eeention- aera. Roe bay 3 diploma), s Jevington Gardens. 








Changes of Address | 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
change of address are particu- 
larly requested to write early in 

the week. Notice of any such change 
| received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot t wi su 

communications must be addressed 
The Manager, New STATESMAN, 10 Grea 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzaicut & Sons, Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; Published by the Srarzsman Pustisuine Co., Ltp.. 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2; 



















